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OXIDE OF IRON 
SPENT OXIDE 


Gas PuRIFICATION 


AND 


Cuemicatr Co., Ltd. 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Telegrams: **PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
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“TORBAY 
PAINT” 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


-The TORBAY PAINT CO., 


26/28, Billiter St., LONDON, E.C. 
39/41, Old Hall St., LIVERPOOL. 





PUMPING ENGIN ES 
All Types for ACID, &c. \\ 
CAST-IRON OR STEEL TAKKS SS 


Any Capacity. 


CHEMICAL PLANT. 


fAR STILLS AND 
CONDENSERS. 


W. NEILL & SON,Lo. 


Engineers. Iron & Brass Founders, 
ST. HELENS JUNCTION. 
Telegrams : ‘ Nem, St, Hecens.’ Telephone No, 20. 
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THE 


SILKSTONE MAIN COLLIERY 


co., LTD., 
SILKSTONE COMMON, 
Nr. BARNSLEY. 


Producers of Gias Coal from 
The Silkstone Four ops 
st Seam 


Telephone: 1 SIL’ STONE. 
Telegrams: “COWCILL, SILKSTONE,”’ 
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John G. Stein & Go., Ltd., 


Castlecary, SCOTLAND. 

















Makers of 


GASHOLDERS, 
TANKS (C.I. or Steel), 
PURIFIERS, 
WASHERS, 








89, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
Telegrams: “‘ GASHOLDER.” 














W. & B. 


COWAN 


(Incorporated in Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltd.), 


LONDON. 
SYDNEY. 


MANCHESTER. 
MELBOURNE. 


EDINBURGH. 
BRISBANE. 


CLASCOW. 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


(See Advertisement on p. Ill. of Wrapper.) 





JAMES McKELVIE & CO. 


Coal Owners, 
Gas and Steam Coal Contractors, 
17, RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





59, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
GUILDHALL CHAMBERS, SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

24, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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STEWARTS anp LLOYDS, Limitep, 


TUBES & FITTINGS for Gas, 





Steam, 


» OSWALD STREET, 
BROAD STREET G LASG OW. 


CHAMBERS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Water, &c. 








George Glover's New 


Ranelagh’ 


Price-changer Pre-payment Gas Meter. 


All operations are performed 
from the front; thus the greatest 
convenience is afforded for con- 


sumer. 


This feature also allows of 


the Meter being fixed in a corner. 


GEORGE GLOVER & Co..L7p. 


1 Ranelagh Works, Royal Avenue, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 
Branches: 9, Dewsbury Rd., Leeds, & Gaythorn Meter Works, Manchester. 
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THE HORSELEY BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
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TAR, LIQUOR, & 
WATER PUMPS 


MADE IN TEN SIZES. 








Can be arranged for Working by Power 
or Hand. 








BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
PROMPT DELIVERY. 





Particulars sent on Application. 








Makers of all types of Valves for Gas, Water, Liquor, 
and Chemicals, including Double-Faced Valves and 
Quick-Opening Valves. 


GAS EXHAUSTING PLANTS OF ALL SIZES. 
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THE BRYAN DONKIN CO., LTD., CHESTERFIELD. 


London - Office: 3, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Chesterfield Telephone No. 8&4. Chesterfield Telegrams, “Donkin Chesterfield.” 
London Telephone No, 5858 Victoria, London Telegrams, “ Donkin Vic, London.” 
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[73RD YEAR. 








1921] 


A Retrospect. 


ANOTHER year has been spent. Such a year alike in cir- 
cumstances no one wishes to recur. And yet the country 
perforce and unhappily had to mount to the apex of its 
hill of troubles before it could commence the descent to 
easier and more peaceable conditions. At the beginning of 
the year, trade depression had well set in, the clouds were 
thickening on the industrial horizon, and unemployment was 
gathering strength. And the crash in affairs industrial 
and commercial came when that colossal example of human 
folly fell upon the nation on April 1, by the withdrawal 





of the whole of the coal miners from their work in the 


totally impracticable. The three months’ indulgence in vain 
ambition was destructive and costly from the beginning to 


the end; and industry drooped more and more under its | 


combination with those other forces which were exerting and 
pressing influence upon it. But out of the evil good came. 


After it, men of all shades of opinion and of stations in | 


life realized more than ever that individual and collective 
plans must be subject to influences over which human en- 
deavour can alone have little control. Things were seen 
in a new light. Labour, too, obstinate in the strength of 
numbers while opportunity favoured, saw that pay in rela- 
tion to work done has its economic limits (limits varying 


with circumstances), and that the full tide of employment | 


cannot be maintained if the cost of production exceeds pur- 
chase power, or is higher in one country than in another. 
These periods of crisis in industry and commerce and of 


cessation in coal supplies gravely affected the gas industry | gas undertakings would be free to buy where they liked and 


financially, and brought upon it one of the most heroic strug- 
gles it has ever made to maintain its services to the com- 
munity. This takes foremost place as the feature of the year 
in the life of the industry. History has no parallel to what 


then happened ; and the gas industry prays to be delivered | 


from anything of its like in future. The test that was then 
made of the power of endurance of the industry (from which 
test it came more than successful), and of the value of its 
service in such a gigantic industrial upheaval, will stand out 
as highly meritorious in its history through all time. 

The second most imposing feature of the year—and one 


that marks an epoch in the history of the industry—is the | 


beginning of operations under the Gas Regulation Act. The 


first Orders under section 1 were issued in time for the Gas | the disaster which had befallen the coal industry. What 
Light Company and other companies to inaugurate the heat- | 


unit basis of charging at the end of the March quarter; and | 


from then, each quarter has seen the number of under- 
takings swelling that are now charging for therms, and have 
had their financial conditions set on a firmer basis, with 
a restoration of dividends, and an improved market value 
for gas stocks and shares. The third salient feature of the 


year is the persistent work—research and practical—that | 


is going on in respect of coal carbonizing and gasification 
systems with the view of increasing the number of therms 
produced per ton of coal, together with investigation which 


is elucidating many of the problems concerning the reactions | 


; | ments under the Finance Act, and the profit to which the 
that take place during the processes of gas production, and | . 


1s leading to a greater thermal efficiency in both coal and | 
water gas production. A fourth feature of the year is supplied 
y the inquiries into pressure, carbon monoxide, and inerts 
—all of which inquiries have resulted to the advantage of | 
the industry, in that no fresh obligation or restriction has | 
€n imposed to hamper its best service to the community. | 





| put was being exposed in all its nakedness. 
quixotic quest of the Miners’ Federation for something | 


— 
se 


Coat DECONTROL. 


The New Year saw dark, menacing clouds beginning to 
gather over the industrial horizon and particularly over the 
coal industry. The outlook was one to provoke pessimism, 
though no one’s anticipations reached the actual peak of 
events. There was talk of coal decontrol. The export 
trade had fallen from its high profit-producing state; and 
this source of revenue showed exhaustion. There wasa glut 
of coal everywhere inthecountry. Industry and commerce, 
through the accumulation of adverse economic factors, had 
fallen to a low ebb; and thus coal demand precipitately fell 
away. So far as coal was concerned, the law of supply and 
demand had completely ceased to operate ; and prices were 
being maintained artificially. The folly of the miners’ 
policy of short time, low output, overmanning the mines, 
and extraordinarily high wages in relation to hours and out- 


Men of mark 
in the industrial world advised a reduction of price, cleaner 


| coal, and more production per man and per unit of wages, 


with the view to tempt a greatertrade. But the advice fell 
on deaf ears; and a policy of obstinacy was adopted by the 
Miners’ Federation, which body had, in the constitution 


of its Executive, slipped into the power of the extremists. 


Early in February the Government announced that de- 
control would take place in March, which meant the 
abandonment of the control that had been exercised over 


_ pithead prices, distribution, purchase, and so on, and that 


nothing would be left to control but the remnant of the 
export trade, in order to ensure proper provision for coal 
at home. As the days passed, unemployment became rife ; 
and in this the miners had to share in view of the great 
over-production. The Miners’ Federation did not like the 
outlook. They railed against everything that was proposed 
or done; they eschewed all constructive suggestion or 
policy. From decontrol the gas industry did not expect any 
immediate advantage so far as price went; but the facts that 


the quality they preferred, were welcomed as the beginning 
of the return to commercial liberty and more advantageous 


| conditions. 


Then came the further announcement that the Govern- 
ment were going to decontrol the industry financially as 
from March 31, instead of the provisional date of Aug. 31 
as proposed in the Coal Mines Emergency Act. Neither 
the owners nor the miners wanted financial decontrol—the 
owners on account of the disastrous state of trade in the 
country, and the greatly diminished export demand; the 
coal miners on the same grounds, and because they desired 
to protect the high wages of the men, which, with incom- 
patible production, were the cause of at ‘any rate part of 


was going to happen at the end of March no one could pos- 
sibly say, and perfect oblivion seemed to be the prevailing 
condition while the Decontrol Bill was passing through the 
House of Commons early in March. About this time a 


| statistical statement was issued which showed that, in the 


ten districts into which the coalfields were grouped, only 
one—comprising Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester—was 
paying its way. The statement further demonstrated that 
the average deficiency in revenue per ton of coal raised was 
5s. 84d., to which had to be added provision for deprecia- 
tion, interest on debenture and other loans, capital adjust- 


owners were entitled under the Coal Emergency Act. The 
Secretary of Mines (Mr. Bridgeman) told the House that, 
under the then prevailing conditions, the subsidies to the 
owners and miners were costing the country over a million 
sterling per week, and this could not possibly continue. All 


| this time the miners were receiving the benefits of wage 


adjustments that were made as a result of the strike settle- 
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ment in the previous autumn; but naturally by February 
the advantage had dropped somewhat owing to the reduced 
output of coal. 


Fature or WaAckEs NEGOTIATIONS. 


Simultaneously, under the same settlement, negotiations 
had been proceeding with the view of arriving at a new 
basis on which miners’ wages should be more permanently 
settled; but the proposal for financial decontrol (which, as 
already said, was not wanted by either the owners or the 
miners) resulted in a collapse of the negotiations, although 
every effort was made by outsiders to get the parties to come 


to some agreement. With decontrol, the owners urged that 
they must have permanent terms fixed on a district basis, 
while the miners claimed that they must adhere to the 
national basis, otherwise in poor districts collieries would 
have to close-down. Furthermore, the poorer the district, 
the greater would be the reduction of wages; the richer the 
district, the lower the’ reduction. 

Then the coalowners made new proposals, which it is un- 
necessary to specify here, in view of the fact that they were 
rejected by the miners, who received a considerable amount 
of public sympathy at this stage over the drastic cuts pro- 
posed in some areas. As March progressed, all the indica- 
tions pointed to a coal stoppage. It was made abundantly 
clear that the Miners’ Federation wanted to retain for the 
miners all that had been gained in pay, hours, and other 
conditions by the tyrannous exercise of the power of the 
organization during and subsequent to the war. They 
wanted the Government to extend the period of control, and 
to continue to subsidize the coal industry at the taxpayers’ 
expense. As nothing could be done by agreement, the 
coalowners gave the men notice that their contracts on the 
then current terms would expire at the end of the period of 
control. At the same time they announced that the pits 
would be open to the workers on the best terms the industry 
could afford. The reply of the Miners’ Federation was that 
the men were not to return to work at the termination of 
their notice. This was a terrible decision. 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 


On April 1 the coal-pits of the country were abandoned ; 


and a complete stoppage of coal production took place. No. 


one then dreamed that non-production would continue the 
length of time that it did. No one then dreamed that a 
three months’ coal strike would be taken so philosophically 
as it was by the whole nation, who had become heartily sick 
of the autocratic methods of the Miners’ Federation. But 
there did not appear much enthusiasm among the men 
over the strike. They were simply the obedient slaves of 
the Federation; and throughout the protracted strike they 
showed to it an amount of loyalty which was one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of this grave industrial disturbance. 
The call to strike (which, by the way, is a term strongly 
objected to by the Miners’ Federation, who desired that the 
public should regard it as a lockout) included even the pump 
and engine men. Needless to say this consummate piece 
of idiocy led to very disastrous results. Pits were flooded, 
mechanical ventilation stopped, and roofs fell in. But in 
places officials and clerical staffs, with some men who saw 
the immorality of this proceeding on the part of the Miners’ 
Federation, fought to keep the mines free from water and 
gas; and, when the need for this was publicly recognized, 
numerous volunteers came along to assist in the beneficent 
work. But in places there was intimidation and violence, 
though not to any extent. In fact, considering the duration 
of the strike, the loss of wages, the exhaustion of the union 
funds, and the privations that the miners and their families 
endured towards the end of the three months’ struggle, the 
disturbances in the coal areas were of almost negligible 
order. However, despite all the brave efforts made to pre- 
vent dainage to the pits, there was failure in many cases ; 
and as early as April 11 in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Bridgeman announced that no less than forty pits were 
flooded, and possibly some of them would not be worth 
putting into a fit condition for operation again. More pits 
than this number subsequently met the same fate. A foolish 
aspect of this proceeding was that the miners were destroy- 
ing a part of the earning power of themselves; and this 


PROCLAMATION AND REGULATION, 


The Government appeared to be well prepared for this 
emergency. Immediately, the King issued a Proclamation 
under the Emergency Powers Act of 1920, and steps were 
taken to protect the country in respect of food, light, and 
transport, and to make the fuel resources spin-out to meet 
whatever might be the duration of the contest. At once, 
too, the Board of Trade issued directions for conserving the 
available supplies of coal and other fuel. The lines of the 
instructions regarding the making and supplying of gas 
were much the same as, but greatly improved on, those 
promulgated in the autumn of 1920 at the time of the then coal 
strike. In the production of gas, coal was to be used in such 
a manner as to effect the greatest possible saving. Adequate 
pressure was to be maintained during the periods of effective 
use of the gas ; at other periods, the pressure might be lower 
than that prescribed in any Act or Order as might be calcu- 
lated best to secure a supply of gas at adequate pressure 
during the periods of effective use. Relief was given from 
all obligations in regard to quality, &c. In respect of both 
gas and electricity, display lighting was to be discontinued, 
and only necessary lights in shops allowed. Public lighting 
was to be reduced to the minimum, subject to the decision 
of the police in respect of public safety. In the case of 
power, there was to be a reduction to 50 p.ct. of the weekly 
average quantity supplied or used in the period covered by 
the last reading of the meters. The difficulties of this were 
brought to the notice of the authorities on the occasion of 
the strike the previous autumn; and provision was made for 
the relaxation of this particular limitation where necessary 
in the public interest. | 

Generally speaking, stocks of coal were good at gas- 
works throughout the country; and at the beginning of the 
strike, was a recommendation from Government Depart- 
ments to the public that there should be as far as possible 
a purchase of gas coke for use as fuel. The Government 
also took power to control gas, water, and electricity works ; 
but beyond the regulations referred to, with subsequent ex- 
tensions, no necessity arose for doing this. As a matter of 
fact, so good were the efforts made by the administrators 
of all these public supplies that there was no need for any 
more rigorous control than was proposed at the commence- 
ment of the stoppage. 


INEFFECTUAL CONFERENCES—THE FAILURE OF THE 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


During these first weeks of the strike, there were many 
conferences between the Prime Minister, the Miners’ Fede- 
ration, and the coalowners, with a view to securing the re- 
opening of negotiations. There were also meetings of the 
National Union of Railwaymen and the Transport Workers, 
constituting (with the Miners’ Federation) the Triple Alli- 
ance; and the result of these was, in the first place, the 
black prospect of having, in sympathy with the miners, a 
railway and general transport strike. But, as subsequent 
events showed conclusively, the hand of the extremist was 
in all these threatenings and happenings—their object being 
to create such national chaos as to compel the Government 
to bow to the will of the Miners’ Federation. Meantime, 
the Miners’ Federation refused to withdraw their prohibi- 
tion to the pump and engine men continuing at or resuming 
work. Force was their only argument. Many of the men 
in the ranks of the miners were completely antagonistic to 
the continuance of this exhibition of mad folly; but the 
extremists at this time were numerically powerful, and 
insisted upon the policy being pursued. 

Then came the decision of the Triple Alliance to have a 
general strike of railway and transport men, if negotiations 
were not resumed. This was originally fixed for April 12 ; 
but the Executives of the two bodies—Railway and Trans- 
port Unions—had not reckoned on the large mass of opinion 
that existed in the rank-and-file of these bodies regarding 
the excesses of the Miners’ Federation. The first indication 
of this was that many railway men made no secret of the 
fact that they considered a ballot should be taken before 
participating in a strike, and plunging the country into a 
great expansion of its already serious and destructive 
troubles. The propaganda of the extremists at this time 
suggested that the Government were aiding the employers 
in a general attack on wages; no recognition whatever 
being made from the side of responsible labour leaders that 





many thousands have since been brought to realize. 


wages must conform to economic conditions and the state of 
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industries generally. All that was happening at the time 
was, so far as wages were concerned, that these, like other 
expenses, must be of an order which would enable produc- 
tion on competitive lines. The threatened extension of the 
trouble by the Triple Alliance was deferred by an agree- 
ment with the Government, who called the coalowners and 
the representatives of the Miners’ Federation together, to 
discuss further the question at issue between them. The 
Miners’ Federation issued notices to the branches urging 
them to abstain from any action that would interfere with 
the measures essential to secure the safety of the mines ; 
and some people hoped that this was an omen of returning 
sanity. 

Then came another gloomy week for the country. Every- 


. thing appeared to be as callous and black as it was possible 


to make it. Even atmospheric conditions were out of har- 
mony with the development of optimism. Coal rations had 
been shortened ; and gas consumers were notified that their 
gas supplies would be cut-off if they were found indulging 
in extravagant use. Throughout the week the country was 
also menaced with further paralysis by stoppage of the 
rail and transport services—the announcement being made 
that the strike would take place on the then coming Friday 
night if the renewed negotiations with the Miners’ Federa- 
tion did not point to the prospect of a way out. 


Tue NationaL Poot anp THE NaTIoNaL Boarp. 


By this time the Miners’ Federation had concentrated 
their demands upon such matters as the provision of a 
national pool for the miners, a National Board for the in- 
dustry, and subsidies for maintaining the wages of the 
miners. All these were essentially political matters, and 
had nothing whatever to do with the plain issue of the 
wages of the miners being regulated by the competency of 
the coal industry to pay them. Throughout all the discus- 
sion, the Government displayed quite an impartial attitude. 
The coalowners were dead-against a national pool and sub- 
sidies, and so were the Government, looking to the interests 
of the taxpayers of the country as a whole, and the adoption 
of a precedent which might be claimed by the workers in 
other industries. The owners, on the other hand, announced 
their willingness to forego their profits until the coal trade 
improved. It was quite obvious that the proposal for a 
national pool was something that would necessitate the re- 
sumption of national control; and this the country did not 
want at any price. The Government, however, were quite 
willing to countenance a National Board to formulate prin- 
ciples to be nationally applied to the settlement of wages in 
the coal districts. 

The owners made a new offer of wages; but the scale 
varied considerably, and some classes of workers would 


under the scale have been reduced to a level which would 


not have allowed a decent subsistence. The drastic cuts 
for some grades of workers were severely criticized. This 
brought from the Government an offer of financial assist- 
ance for application in the poorer coal areas to tide-over the 
period of severe depression. But all this was rejected by 
the Miners’ Federation. For them there was only one goal, 
and that the political ambition of a national pool. 


TRIPLE ALLIANCE FIASco. 


The country was now within a few hours of the enlarge- 
ment of the crisis by the expected action by the Railway 
and Transport Unions, though it had been quite obvious 
that the general membership of these Unions contained a 


very powerful element hostile to striking in support of the 
miners. The Executives of the Unions recognized this; 
and subsequently there was acknowledgment that, if the 
calling-out of the railwaymen and transport workers had 
been persisted in, there would have been a poor response. 
A bridge was provided, over which the leaders of the two 
Unions could escape, by a speech to members of Parliament 
by Mr. Frank Hodges, the Secretary of the Miners’ Fede- 
ration, in which he suggested a temporary settlement of the 
Wages question on a district basis to give breathing time 
for a discussion and settlement of the matter on a national 
basis with a national pool. This speech led to internal 
trouble in the Executive of the Miners’ Federation. Confu- 
Sion reigned ; and within a few hours the Executives of the 
Railway and Transport Unions agreed to cancel the order 
for a strike of their members. Naturally, the miners were 
'ncensed with their fellow members in the Triple Alliance ; 





and the Executive of the Miners’ Federation at once decided 
to continue the contest unaided. 

The strike dragged on wearily. By the end of April, the 
Mines Department had issued further instructions regard- 
ing the manufacture and consumption of gas. Owing to 
local coal shortage, in several districts coal permits were not 
allowed to families who were fortunate enough to possess 
gas-cookers ; and further attention was publicly drawn, 
through the action of the National Gas Council, to the coke 
available at gas-works for general domestic and industrial 
purposes. 

CoaL FROM ABROAD. 


Meanwhile, naturally stocks of coal were fast declining 
at gas-works. There had been rumours of coal coming from 
America and other sources abroad. The rumours got 
louder; and then came the order from the Railway and 
Transport Workers’ Unions that their men were not to 
handle coal whether from the stock of collieries or from 
abroad. The instructions from these Unions were more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. So much 
so that, although an ineffectual attempt was made to prevent 
the men unloading vessels conveying coal from abroad, there 
was complete failure; and the Executives of the Unions 
wisely recognized this. From America, from France, from 
Belgium, came coal in increasing volume. Coal from 
abroad has never before been imported into this country, 
except in infinitesimal quantities ; and the experience was 
a new one. It was heartily welcomed; and it saved the 
country, besides showing the Miners’ Federation that, in 
respect of coal, the country is not to-day solely dependent 
upon its ownresources. The quantity landed enlarged week 
by week ; and it was a wonderful demonstration of how in 
such an emergency a new state of things can be created, 
and brought to render valuable aid. Before the strike 
commenced, January saw the import of 142 tons of coal; 
February, 5591 tons; March, wil. Then came the strike. 
In April 2818 tons were received; in May, 450,162 tons; in 
June, 1,390,824 tons. It is obvious that precautions were 
taken to meet any eventuality when we see that in July (the 
miners having gone back to work) 1,389,981 tons of coal 
were received from abroad; in August, 167,133 tons; and 
in September, 20,912 tons. These are remarkable figures; 
and during the nine months the aggregate of these imports 
was 3,426,845 tons, valued at £12,115,807—the average 
being £3 10s. 8d. per ton. 

This importation of coal is a happening that was never 
anticipated. Valuable as the assistance was, there was a 
good deal of complaint from gas and other works as to the 
poor quality of much of the coal that reached this country. 
Some of the American coal, some of the Ruhr Valley, and 
part of the French and Belgium coal were of good qualities ; 
but from both France and Belgium, coal of very inferior 
quality and containing a high percentage of incombustibles 
was received. This resulted in very low gas makes, and a 
very high level of discontent among those who were com- 
pelled to use it. However, although the gas industry had 
to pay dearly for this coal, it was thankful enough to get it. 
Should there be occasion to have recourse mer to foreign 
coal, the country will know better how to deal with the posi- 
tion than it did this time. It may be mentioned as a 
matter of interest that the electricity stations of the country 
had the same complaint to make as to the inferior quality of 
much of the foreign coal, and the effect it had upon the 
duty of their steam plants. This applies also to the railway 
companies. An interesting supplement to the use of foreign 
coal was the large application of fuel oil to the firing of 
steam-boilers in electricity and other industrial works, as 
well as locomotives on our railway lines. 


CARRYING ON THE STRIKE. 


We have digressed in order to introduce a matter of in- 
terest which had a considerable effect on the ability of the 
country to hold-out during the prolonged cessation of coal 
production. The offer of the coalowners in the matter of 
wages, to which reference has already been made, was sub- 
mitted to the Miners’ lodge meetings in the various districts ; 
but the voting went strongly in favour of continuing the 
strike to realize the original claims. It should, however, be 
explained that these lodge meetings were only representa- 
tive of local councils, and not of the rank-and-file of the men. 
One or two of the districts were in favour of negotiations 
for a temporary arrangement, while maintaining that a 
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National Board and a national pool were essentials to a 
permanent settlement. 

By this time, it became fairly evident that the Unions 
were in very low water in respect of liquid funds, and in 
some cases the internal financial pools of the organizations 
were already dried-up. Financial help was hoped for by a 
voluntary levy on the employed members of all other trade 
unions; but in these trade unions unemployment was get- 
ting rife at the time. ‘Then through the good offices of the 
Premier, the owners and the men’s representatives were 
again brought into conference. Now it would be idle to go 
in detail into all the conference, negotiation, correspond- 
ence, and what not, which all ended in futility. The country 
got well into May; and then the coalowners put forward 
certain new proposals for a durable scheme and a temporary 
arrangement for a transitional period of three months. 
Nothing came of this. It was, however, followed by a 
proposal on the part of the Government for certain wage re- 
ductions supplemented by the liberal subsidy of £ 10,000,000 
to assist the coal industry to maintain a better rate of wages 
in the poorer coal areas during the period of restoring the 
coal industry to a working condition. But still the national 
pool was insisted upon ; and the miners now made an appeal 
to labour outside the mining industry to help with funds. 
External labour itself was getting into considerable diffi- 
culty, owing to unemployment in its own ranks, due largely 
to the action of the Miners’ Federation. 

At this stage, too, fresh instructions were issued to the 

as and electricity industries to cut-down by 50 p.ct. (sub- 
ject to police needs) the consumption of gas and electricity 
for street and other public lighting, as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year. Things had 
now got into such a critical condition that an Order in 
Council came through the Board of Trade imposing upon 
all gas undertakings the duty to utilize their water-gas plant 
to the fullest capacity, and only to manufacture coal gas to 
the extent necessary to supply the deficiency. This was a 
complete reversal of ordinary practice. 

By the third week in May, there were more or less vague 
hints as to important movements in progress for bringing 
about a settlement. It was clear, however, that the nation, 
being already in a terrible mess through the action of the 
Miners’ Federation, did not want to get out of it by agree- 
ing to a condition of things that would only have revived 
the trouble later on. The mine owners and the Govern- 
ment were still firmly resolved not to consider any scheme 
which included a national pool as an essential to a settle- 
ment of the wages question; and the country itself was in 
no mood to allow the leaders of trade unions to step outside 
their proper functions, and utilize their organizations for 
political purposes. At every turn, however, the extremists 
stepped in to obstruct any progress being made ; and in all 
their doings throughout the strike, they showed that their 
tactics hada purely revolutionary and reactionary basis. At 
the same time, it was plain that everything was going dead 
against the Miners’ Federation—in respect of money, public 
sympathy, and conditions generally. 

So we moved into the month of June with nothing settled. 
There then came another interview with the Premier, who 
submitted alternative plans on behalf of the Government. 
The proposals, briefly put, were that there should be a tem- 
porary arrangement (which should be continued until a 
permanent one was reached) during which wages should 
gradually fall until they arrived at the economic level which 
the industry could bear. The offer of the subsidy of 
£ 10,000,000 was renewed ; but this was only given subject 
to an agreement for a permanent settlement of wages. 
Once more there was rejection of the Government pro- 
posals—the extremists of the Union desiring to be the sole 
arbiters and absolute dictators. They reaffirmed that they 
would have nothing but national regulation, and were still 
solid for the pool. ‘The Government thereupon intimated 
to the Miners’ Federation that they would only continue 
the offer of the subsidy for a further fortnight in order that 
a settlement. might be reached in some way or other. 


A BAaLtor. 

This limitation of time spurred-up the Miners’ Federa- 
tion; and a ballot of the men was at once taken on the 
terms. No wordof guidance was given to the miners; and 
the result of the ballot was that 432,511 of the men were 
against acceptance of the terms offered, and 183,327 were in 


was therefore 615,838, while the total membership of the 

Federation was 957,610. Therefore, those who voted repre- 

sented only 64°36 p.ct., or rather less than two-thirds of 

the membership. The figures rendered the position of the 

Executive of the Federation one of great difficulty, though, 

of course, the extremists were naturally pleased. The time- 

limit for the £10,000,000 subsidy expired; and this was a 
difficulty which it was not pleasant for the Executive of the 
Federation to contemplate. Notwithstanding the results of 
the incomplete ballot, it was clear that the end of the strike 
was fast approaching. At a conference of the Labour 

Party held in Brighton towards the end of June, Mr. Frank 
Hodges, the Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, practically 
acknowledged that the strike had been a failure, that the 
miners had been defeated, and that the stoppage could not. 
go on indefinitely. Within a few days after this the Execu- 
tive of the Miners’ Federation saw the wisdom of accepting 
the inevitable, and of asking the Government to arrange for 
a conference between themselves and the coalowners to dis- 
cuss terms of wages—this without reference to the National 
Pool or the National Wages Board ! 


Tue END oF THE STRIKE. 


Rapid progress was then made to a settlement. The 
extremists of the Executive of the Miners’ Federation said 
they were defeated, and the moderates then took the reins. 
The strike came to an end on June 28; but it was not until 


July 4 that any large proportion of the men returned to the 
pits, though it took weeks to restore the mines toa condition 
that would allow full output relative to the number of men 
that could be employed. There are pits that it will not 
be worth while to reopen ; and this, together with trade de- 
pression, loss of export trade, the conversion of ships to oil- 
firing, and the introduction of fuel oil and coke for steam- 
raising, with the disinclination of people generally to pay 
such high prices for coal, caused a considerable amount of 
unemployment in the ranks of the miners. The Miners’ 
Federation and their dupes have reaped the one harvest their 
policy could produce. The miners gained nothing which 
could not have been obtained by them (without a stoppage) by 
diplomatic conference and negotiations. The Government 
agreed to restore the £ 10,000,000 subsidy, with a return to 
the Treasury, within a specified period, of any part not re- 
quired under the terms laid down. The feeling in the country 
was that it was far better to see the men returning to the 
pits on fair conditions than forced back by irresistible priva- 
tion, There were two parts tothe agreement—a temporary 
and a permanent part. ' 

For making this history of a remarkable dispute as com- 
plete as space will allow, it may be mentioned that, under 
the temporary agreement, the subvention was available for 


-making additions to wages to prevent reductions below the 


March rate of wages being greater than: During July, 2s. 
per shift for persons above sixteen years of age, and Is. per 
shift for persons under sixteen years of age; during August, 
2s. 6d. and 1s. 3d. respectively; and during September, 
3s. and 1s. 6d. respectively. Under the main terms of the 
agreement, the miners were guaranteed a standard wage 
20 p.ct. above the pre-war district rates for the whole period 
of the agreement, which is to be effective until Sept. 30 next 
year, and then is subject to three months’ notice. There is 
also a profit-sharing scheme in respect of surplus profits— 
that is to say, the profits after there have been met the cost 
of standard wages, the cost of production other than wages, 
and standard profits equivalent to 17 p.ct. of the cost of the 
standard wages. In regard to the surplus, there is to be a 
sharing in the proportion of 83 p.ct. to the workers, and 
17 p.ct. to the owners. Terms of equal value could have 
been as well realized without a three months’ stoppage as 
by one—a stoppage that was given such duration in trying 
to secure a national pool and the treatment of the miners 
as a privileged class in the industrial world in respect of 
wages, whatever their conditions and the circumstances of 
the pits. 
A ConFESSION. 

We had not long to wait after the disastrous strike was 
over for a candid confession from no less an official of the 
Miners’ Federation than the Acting President (Mr. Herbert 
Smith) that the catastrophe which his organization had 


brought: upon the country was a mistake practically from 
beginning to end. This confession was poured forth at the 





favour of acceptance. The total number of men who voted 





annual conference of the Federation. Mr. Smith made a 
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clean breast of the whole matter, though what he said was 
not news to intelligent people. Mr. Smith asserted that 
the claim for a pool was a huge mistake, and distinctly 
a political question. He also held that the miners’ case 
should have been one of wages only, and that the calling- 
out of the safety men was a fatal error which alienated 
public sympathy. The hot heads and revolutionaries were 
further charged by him with being the cause of this stupid 
blundering. We could not, however, exonerate those leaders 
in the Executive of the Federation who, like Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Frank Hodges, saw that these things were wrong. Mr. 
Smith claimed that the officials were too loyal to so-called 
majority rule, and too loyal to their colleagues, swallowing 
their convictions and better judgment because they were 
out-voted by the usual narrow majority. As a matter of 
fact, they were disloyal to the rank-and-file of the miners 
and to the community. . 
Some EFrFEcts. 

The effects of the strike were deplorable. In the coal- 
fields alone, no less than 70 million man-days were lost. 
Industry and trade throughout the country were crippled. 
Our mercantile vessels were lying idle; and export trade 
was practically killed. The loss of coal production was 
about 50 million tons; or, if the output of some weeks in 
December, 1920, is taken as a standard, the loss of output 
was equal to 65 million tons. What the total cost to the 
country was is incalculable. There was the loss of miners’ 
wages and private savings. The funds of the Unions were 
exhausted ; and they are in debt through borrowings. The 
nation was put to many millions of pounds of expense 
through the schemes for protection, and in aiding the 
country to obtain supplies of fuel from foreign sources. 
Then there was the injury inflicted upon other industries 
and trade generally, the aggravation of unemployment, and 
the consequent burden upon the country. One calculation 
put the loss to the country at £257,000,000, of which the 
State had to bear probably some 50 to 60 millions sterling. 

What the gas industry lost cannot be stated; but the then 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Thomas 
Goulden) last October stated that the total extraordinary 
expenditure forced upon the industry could not be less than 
£ 3,000,000, and was more likely to reach £4,000,000. The 
National Gas Council made an effort to bring about the re- 
couping of the industry for the losses sustained by the pur- 
chase of foreign coal, which rendered considerable public 
service. It was naturally disappointing to the Council, as 
it was to the industry, to find that the Board of Trade could 
not see their way to advise assistance in this matter. Infor- 
mation was conveyed to the Board to this effect, together with 
an expression of the hope that, in the event of a similar emer- 
gency, more considerate treatment would be meted-out to 
the industry by the Government. The Gas Light and Coke 
Company estimated that the cost of the coal stoppage to 
them was £ 500,000, and the South Metropolitan Company 
£339,573. This latter Company, by the way, assisted 
several gas-works during the strike with supplies of coal, as 
well as coke for water-gas making. 

Another effect is that there has been something of a 
reaction against the Miners’ Federation among the miners 
themselves. The pump and engine men have seceded from 
the Federation, and have formed a union of their own, and 
not a few miners have transferred their allegiance to unions 
that are not governed by hotheads and revolutionaries. The 
attempt to raise the contributions of the men to 1s. a week 
so as to help the devastated funds has been largely resented. 
Many of the South Wales men refused to pay the increased 
levy, owing to the inability of the local Union to maintain 
the strike pay during the stoppage. 

Still one more effect. It is granted that there has been a 
noticeable improvement in coal supplies through the reduc- 
tion of incombustible material. In several districts the 
coal owners have been exercising pressure to get the miners 
to revert to the fork and abandon the shovel, and with good 
success in some areas. 

A great deal of discussion has also taken place as to 
the magnitude of coal stocks. The old formula in this 
respect so far as gas-works are concerned is now regarded as 
out of date, in view of the large federations of labour and 
the new policy of conducting disputes on a national basis. 


Coat Prices anp Gas Coat Contracts. 
Early in the year, representatives of the coal owners, 
meeting in Derby, expressed the view that the then high 





price of coal was a ruinous tax on the trade of the country ; 
and it was pointed out that any increase in price would not 
remove the admitted evils of the high cost of production. 
The opinion was somewhat varied after the strike. Even 
before the strike, reports indicated a pretty clear line of 
purchasing policy on the part of gas undertakings. The 
view was held that a reduction of coal prices was bound to 
come, owing to the then condition of the coal trade. There- 
fore the disposition was not to enter into long contracts. 
There followed the strike. Then in July came the decision 
of the owners in certain areas to inflict a piece of gross 
injustice upon the consumers of household and gas coal by 
raising the pre-war prices by 3s. per ton, leaving other coals 
unaffected. The National Gas Council took up the matter. 
Nothing definite, however, could be done, excepting that the 
majority of gas undertakings refused to enter into contracts 
at firm prices or for long periods. Sir George Beilby, in his 
James Forrest Lecture, suggested that now that gas under- 
takings were to be paid only for the therms delivered to 
consumers, they were entitled to throw at least a portion of 
the responsibility on the coal owners and the miners by pay- 
ing only for the potential therms delivered in the coal. Upon 
this we submitted that ash and moisture in coal were also 
negligible quantities in respect of price paid. 

Although for some weeks after the strike, output was 
limited, summer time, the industrial depression, and lost 
exports, caused an extraordinary accumulation of coal stocks 
at the collieries. The conditions were such—together with 
the disinclination of people to enter into long contracts, 
and the inability to get rid of low-grade fuels which cost 
as much for transport as high-grade ones—that they soon 
caused the proposed 3s. per ton increase on gas and house- 
hold coal to recede from sight. Gas coal supplies became’ 
plentiful, and stocks soon grew at gas-works—largely 
purchased in the open market. Prices, particularly in the 
exporting fields, began to droop; and gas coal was soon 
purchasable at the pit-head at several shillings, according 
to quality, below pre-war figures. The coal industry rapidly 
got into a parlous condition—more pits shut-down or were 
worked on short time; and there was more unemployment. 
The Miners’ Federation were reaping what they had them- 
selves sown, and sown in peculiarly bad circumstances. A 
gradual return of export demand was welcomed, but did not 
brighten-up affairs to any extent. Much was correctly and 
justly said at this period as to the low output per man and 
per unit of wages as accounting for the deplorable position ; 
and the miners were not made the happier by prominent 
public notice of their shortcomings in regard to output con- 
trasted with that of the men in America, which country had 
been enjoying so liberally the fruits of the miners’ dis- 
astrous policy in this country. With the coming of the 
colder weather and shorter days, the collieries here looked 
for a larger day-by-day business with gas undertakings. 
They were not altogether disappointed in this, though the 
demand may not have come quite up to their expectations. 
Yorkshire particularly enjoyed good patronage from gas 
undertakings ; and the trend of purchase was towards the 
better classes of gas coal, owing to their cleaner condition, 
and transport not costing more for good coal than bad. 

In the exceptional circumstances of the year, it is no 
use quoting in this review statistics as to coal exports and 
output. They are so far removed from the normal that 
comparisons could only accentuate what we have already 
said as to the industrial depression, the unemployment, the 
criminal folly of the coal strike, and the gain that the strike 
was to America in securing some of our foreign markets, and 
in adding this country (France, Belgium, and Germany also 
scored) as a good temporary customer. 


Tue Gas Recuration Act—A SERIES oF INAUGURAL 
ARTICLES. 


While the coal position and strike are the features of 
the year that have overridden all others particularly to an 
industry such as gas supply, which requires its millions of 
tons of coal per annum, the Gas Regulation Act, with all 
its enabling power to the gas industry, is something of per- 
manent importance. During the year, the possibilities 
opened-up by the Act have become more apparent to the 
gas industry generally. It is not only a question of finan- 
cial revision and the change of the business of gas under- 
takings from the basis of volume to that of heat units, but 
the Act has given a liberty to technical development of 
inestimable constructive value. Early in the year by way 
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of signalizing the great change in the industry’s position! 


through the passing of this legislative measure, we pub- 
lished a series of articles by recognized authorities on the 
subject of the gas industry on the heat-unit basis. The first 
article was, appropriately, by the President of the National 
Gas Council—Mr. D. Milne Watson; his subject being 
“ The Genesis and Development of the Gas Regulation 
Act.” Following this, “The Economic Value of the Act” was 
discussed by the then President of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers—Mr. Thomas Goulden. From his contribution we 
saw how considerably the working sphere of the gas engineer 
will be extended. ‘The Production of Therms” was the sub- 
ject of a composite article by Prof. J]. W. Cobb and mem- 
bers of his staff. Mr. H. J. Hodsman reviewed the position 
of carbonizing, and referred to the outlook for gas production. 


In this connection, he dealt with that fascinating subject the | 


use of oxygen and steam internally in producers for the gasi- 
fication of coal, producing thereby an efficiency of something 
like go p.ct. Dr, A. Parker surveyed the position of gas 
production, and mentioned the considerations which should 
govern the choice of plant from the standpoint of present 
achievement. Mr. James W. Wood devoted himself to the 
question of “ The Utilization of British Thermal Units in 
Heating and Lighting.” Later on we had Mr. Walter Hole 
dealing with the distribution of economically produced 
therms. Mr. B, R. Parkinson treated of the “* High-Pres- 
sure Distribution of Heat Units;” and succeeding we had 
Sir Dugald Clerk directing attention to the “ Therm Basis 
in Relation to Power Supply.” Considerations affecting the 
new Act in relation to the industrial load were presented 
by Mr. Ralph Halkett. Later, Mr. F. W. Goodenough 
dealt with ‘“ The Advantages and Disadvantages of the Act 
.from the Commercial Point of View.” The Accountants’ 
view of the position was presented by Mr. Herbert E. Ibbs. 
The Act as regarded by the Secretary was dealt with by Mr. 
T. P. Ridley. We were taken back again to the industria! 
aspects by an article by Dr. C. M. Walter, on “ Furnace 
Efficiency and Mixture Velocity with Lower Calorific Power 
Gas.” In a contribution by Dr. E. W. Smith, a scheme 
was presented for the general chemical control of a gas un- 
dertaking. Having regard to the new obligations in respect 
of control which will be imposed by the Act, the testing 
clauses were subsequently critically examined in an article 
by Mr. J. F. Simmance; and Dr. Charles Carpenter wound- 
up the series by explaining the reasons which moved him to 
abandon the sliding-scale and to adopt the new system of 
dealing with profits under which the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company are now operating. One sentence from this 
article : “ It is my opinion,” said Dr. Carpenter, “ the sliding- 
scale has had its day, and that the time is ripe for adopting 
a new conception of the mutual obligations of industry, in 


the widest sense of the word, to consumer, shareholder, and 
employed.” 


Some Important APPOINTMENTS. 


Within a week or so of the beginning of the year, some 
important appointments were made by the Board of Trade 
in connection with the new Act. Mr. H.C. Honey, who 
has for many years been concerned in the Provisional Order 
proceedings of the Board, was appointed Director of Gas 
Administration under the Act. Sir Richard T. Glazebrook, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., erstwhile Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory, was appointed Chief Gas Examiner; while 
Mr. C. V. Boys, F.R.S., Dr. J. S. Haldane, F.R.S., and 


Mr. W. }. Atkinson Butterfield, M.A., F.1.C., were appointed 
Gas Referees under the Act. 


Raitway Companigs ann Gas Pressures. 


It will be remembered that for some time prior to this 
the railway companies had been agitating for increased 
pressures with lower calorific values. At every possible 
stage in the progress of the Gas Regulation Act, they applied 
to have variable rising pressures as the calorific value of 
gas descends. It was evident that they did not completely 
approve of the definite increase to 2 in. as the minimum 
pressure in any main or service-pipe of a diameter of 2 in. 
and upwards. Finally, they approached the Board of 
Trade to gain their end; and this resulted in an inquiry 
being held by the Director of Gas Administration, who had 
sitting with him Mr. Butterfield. The railway companies 
claimed that there should be a sliding-scale of pressure 
having relation to the calorific power, and that this should 
be inserted in all Orders. Their proposal was that 500 





B.Th.U. should be taken as the datum line, and that at this 
calorific value a minimum of 2 in. pressure should apply. 
500 x 20-10ths = 10,000. The railway companies asked 
that this relation should be maintained whatever the calo- 
tific power—in other words, that the pressure as measured 
at the inlet of the consumers’ meters should be such that 
the product of the multiplication of the number of B.Th.U. 
by the number of tenths of an inch pressure should not at 
any time be less than 10,000. The upshot was a decision 
with which the gas industry could not quarrel. The railway 
companies’ proposals were rejected; and the prescribed 
minimum permissible pressure in the Act stands for all 
declared calorific power down to 350 B.Th.U. For calorific 
powers between 350 and 300 B.Th.U., the minimum per- 
missible pressure is to be 2°5 in. Should the declared 
calorific power fall below 300 B.Th.U., then the minimum 
permissible pressure is to be at a figure to be prescribed by 
the Gas Referees of not less than 3 in. 

In the Harrogate Gas Company’s Act, a lower pressure 
has been allowed for premises situated at a lower level than 
200 ft. above Ordnance Datum. In such instances, the 
minimum pressure is to be 14 in. In other respects, the 
stipulations made by the Board of Trade will apply. These 
changes indicate the intention not to adhere slavishly to 
precedent and general rule, but to consider variations on the 
merits of individual cases. 


APPLICATIONS FOR, AND IsSUE oF, ORDERS. 


The flow of applications for Orders under section 1 con- 
tinued unabated during the year; and there was a fair 
sprinkling of Special Order applications under section to. 
But the value of the latter to the industry as an economical 
route to legislation for additional powers was not at first 
fully appreciated. Naturally the applications for Orders 
under section 1 came in greater-abundance at first from 
companies—local authorities appearing to be holding back, 
not because their technical advisers do not appreciate the 
value in liberty the Act confers, but because the undertak- 
ings were not so hard-pressed for financial revision as joint- 
stock gas enterprise. In this connection, a point may at 
once be disposed of. All statutory gas undertakings are 
expected to make application by August next. If they do 
not, then the Board of Trade may move in the matter, com- 
mand information, and issue Orders. Three or four local 
authorities, in Acts last session—Manchester among them 
—applied for revised prices per 1000 c.ft. They got them, 
but with a provision attached that, within twelve months, 
they are to apply to the Board of Trade for the conver- 
sion of the price allowed to the therm basis. After this 
local authorities will be well advised to go direct in this 
matter to the Board of Trade. There is distinct evidence 
that Parliament will leave to the Board the determination 
of these questions; and in this there is prudence. 

Considering the great innovation that the Act meant, and 


' the critical investigation that has to be made into the case 


of every individual concern, we consider the Board of Trade 
have worked marvellously well in coping with the swarm of 
applications submitted to them. Some undertakings com- 
plained of delay. Their own delay in making application 
may have been partly at fault; and so they were back in 
the long queue awaiting adjudication. That the initial work 
of making preparation and of formulating principles was 
promptly accomplished, and that investigation has been 
carried on with a faithful regard to all interests by the 
Director of Gas Administration-and his staff, was acknow- 
ledged in these columns; and at the meeting of the Gas 
Companies’ Protection Association, Dr. Charles Carpenter 
voiced the feeling of the greater part of the industry when, 
in fitting terms, he complimented the Director of Gas 
Administration upon all he had done in respect of the work 
entrusted to him by the Act. As time has progressed and 
experience has been gained, the rate of issuing Orders has 
been accelerated. Like satisfaction was expressed by the 
President of the National Gas Council (Mr. D. Milne 
Watson) at the recent annual meeting ; and on that occasion 
it was mentioned that it was estimated that 200 Orders 
would have been issued by the end of this year. 

At the outset, there was a fair amount of opposition from 
local authorities to the standard or maximum prices per 
therm which applicants desired. But some of the opponents 
appeared to have overlooked the fact that, in fixing new 
standard or maximum prices, regard was to be paid to the 
increase in the costs incurred between June 30, 1914, and 
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the time of the application. Moreover, they also ignored— 
possibly not purposely—that the standard price to be 
allowed was not the price that would be charged, but that, 
in the difference between the price charged and the standard 
allowed, there was to be a sufficiency to permit of the 
pre-war dividend to be paid now. The East Ham Borough 
Council actually went so far as to object to the standard 
allowed to the Gas Light and Coke Company, on the 
ground that they had not had adequate opportunity to put 
their case before the Board of Trade. All other Metro- 
politan authorities who desired to submit views on the sub- 
ject, had found an opportunity to do so. Failure attended 
an application of the East Ham Council to a Divisional 
Court for a mandamus directing the Board of Trade to hear 
and determine according to law the objection of the Council 
to the increase of the Company’s standards. After this 
little more was heard of vexatious opposition; and it soon 
began to be recognized that the decisions of the Board were 
so absolutely disinterested and fair, that the wisest thing to 
do was to leave the decisions wholly to their arbitrament. 
Week by week the tide of applications continued; week by 
week Orders were published—the first issued being in time 
for work to commence under them at the end of the March 
quarter, We printed in extenso the Gas Light Company’s 
Order as (in the main features) a sample of others. Appli- 
cants generally regarded the decisions as to standard and 
maximum prices as just, though the prices sought are some- 
times varied—may be by 1d., 2d., or even 3d., or by fractions 
of a penny. The proposal of Mr. H. E. Ibbs that 4d. should 
be adopted for price movements in place of 1d. per 1oooc.ft. 
has been applied by the Board of Trade in fixing prices 
calling for a fraction of a penny. The charges allowed for 
prepayment fittings and meters vary somewhat; and they 
do not appear to err on the side of excessiveness having 
regard to the increase in the cost of the articles and materials, 
and of their maintenance. 


CatoriFic DECLARATIONS. 


The question as to the calorific power that should be first 
declared was much discussed, as well as the considerations 
that should apply to determination. No general rule can 
be universally adopted in this regard. Coal, character of 
plant, local uses, and all sorts of matters intervene to cause 
variation. The intention of the Act is to give gas under- 
takings liberty to make the best of their economic con- 
ditions, and to provide for progress. In making calorific 
declarations, current conditions and not prospective ones 
have had to receive initial consideration, because the man- 
agement of an undertaking will naturally from the present, 
as opportunity permits, seek to incorporate those manu- 
facturing methods that will allow therms to be pro- 
duced and sold as cheaply as possible. The Act provides 
for revision. The inceptive declaration can be changed 
as soon as opportunity favours, by compliance with the 
simple conditions laid down in the Act. Therefore, the 
declarations on the whole only show a moderate departure 
from the immediately pre-existing qualities—the calorific 
qualities supplied during and since war time—and very 
largely the declarations are found between 450 and 480 
B.Th.U., though no one supposes for a minute that, in 
other times and other circumstances, there will not be con- 
siderable departure from these figures. There will be. The 
day when 400 and 420 B.Th.U. gas will be common prac- 
tice may not be far off. It is common and satisfactory prac- 
tice in some areas to-day. Illustration was given during the 
year; but the day when 250 B.Th.U. gas will be generally 
supplied, as one enthusiastic advocate suggested at the last 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, is, we fancy, 
somewhat distant. 

_Apoint of interest began to receive discussion in technical 
circles as to how near their declared value gas undertakings 
could work. Necessarily, the margin must vary according 
to conditions in most areas—the distances to be traversed, 
the conditions of the mains in respect of size and friction, 
calorific value declared, compression, and so forth. At the 
outset, it will be necessary to have margins rather higher 
than will be the case when plants have been tuned-up. 


SoutH Metropouitan Pian or Prorit Division. 
This need not be described again. The idea of a fair 
minimum dividend being assured, and of excess profits 
made at prices below the basic figure being divided in fixed 


Proportions between consumers, shareholders, and employees, - 





has taken hold of judgment in the industry as being a dis- 
tinct advance in policy. The Cardiff, Swansea, and Harro- 
gate Companies sought to adopt the plan through their Bills 
of last session. There was a departure in the case of the 
Harrogate Company—too extensive for explanation here, 
but information as to which was given in the “ JouRNAL” 
for April 27. In connection with the Cardiff and Swansea 
measures, the point was raised as to whether a company 
should apply through Parliament, or could do so through 
the Board of Trade, for a transfer from the sliding-scale to 
the South Metropolitan plan. The question was discussed 
before Sir Harry Samuel’s Committee, when Mr. Clode, 
K.C., dissented from the opinion expressed in the “ JoURNAL” 
that the matter could be dealt with by the Board under 
section 10 of the Act. Sir Harry Samuel conferred with 
the Speaker’s Counsel and representatives of the Board, 
and the conclusion then was that they could do so. The 
Committee decided in the case of the Swansea Bill to leave 
the matter in the hands of the Board. Since then the Presi- 
dent of the Board has decided that more explicit instructions 
must be obtained from Parliament in this matter. In our 
view it is correct that the Board should be the deciding 
authority. Therm prices and all kindred matters have now 
become part of the functions of a department specialized in 
the work, and are not suitable questions for a Committee of 
Parliament. 


Tue Gas REFEREES.—APPOINTMENT OF GAS 
EXAMINERS. 


The Gas Referees have been very busy during the year. 
They have on occasion been called into render assistance 
to the Director of Gas Administration, as on the pressure 
question. A memorandum was issued by them regarding 
the appointment, qualifications, and duties of gas examiners 
appointed under the Act. Inthis the Referees took a very 
broad view of the duties and functions of examiners, and 
recognized the necessity of competence and qualifications 
which would inspire the confidence not only of the public, 
but of the gas undertakings in the different areas of supply. 
They also emphasized the need of impartiality. A point 
was made of the fact that examiners may be jointly engaged 
by a number of authorities who will make their own agree- 
ments as to expenses and payments. The work of the 
examiners in testing for calorific value, purity, and pressure 
will be subject to the prescriptions of the Gas Referees. 
Regarding the competence of an examiner, this, of course, 
must be based on a knowledge of fundamentals ; and it is 
important that the examiner should have sufficient know- 
ledge of physics and chemistry to enable him to understand 
thoroughly the nature of the test that he has to carry out. 
With regard to impartiality, it is hoped that, on being ap- 
pointed by a public authority, there will be no tendency on 
the part of examiners to regard themselves as servants 
of one side and watchdogs over the other. 


RECORDING CALORIMETERS. 


It is quite evident from what has transpired during the 
year that the Referees have had difficulty in making their pre- 
scriptions under the Act. The want of a reliable recording 
calorimeter has been the chief obstacle—the Referees not being 


satisfied that any one of the instruments at present on the 
market is suitable for general prescription for official test- 
ings. We gave information as to the policy of the Referees 
in this respect in our issue for Oct. 5. Then the difference 
was emphasized between the conditions and requirements 
of works testings for the information and guidance of the 
gas engineer, and of official testings on the results of which 
depends the answer to the question whether a gas undertak- 
ing has, or has not, fulfilled its obligations to the consumers. 
Recording calorimeters which answer admirably the former 
purpose may, in the opinion of the Referees, be unsuitable 
for giving the exact and conclusive evidence which is essen- 
tial in the latter case. Moreover, it must not be overlooked 
that instruments on works will be more or less under con- 
stant supervision, while there are testing-stations in the 
country which may be visited by the official gas examiners 
(say) only once a week. Reliability is therefore of consider- 
able importance, and time alone can prove reliability. Mean- 
time, the Referees are prescribing intermittent testings with 
the Boys non-recording calorimeter, and are making trials 
with the. Simmance, Fairweather, Thomas, and Brady in- 
struments at the testing-station at No, 1, Carlyle Square, 
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Chelsea, which was open. to the members of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers on the occasion of their annual meeting. 
The Simmance instrument has been on trial for the past six 
months in one of the testing-stations in the district of the 
South Metropolitan Gas. Company; but the gas of this 
Company does not afford a very severe test, because of its 
extreme uniformity in all respects. Before ending their 
trials, the Referees will examine any other recorders which 
they think promising for serving the purpose. 


Tue Gas INVESTIGATION CoMMITTEE LOOK INTO THE 
MATTER. 


The fifth report of the Research Sub-Committee of theGas 
Investigation Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
and the Leeds University (which was presented at the post- 
poned meeting of the Institution in October—postponed 
through the coal strike) dealt with an inquiryinto the accuracy 


and general reliability of recording calorimeters, and more 
particularly of the Simmance total-heat instrument of this 
class. The work had been in the capable hands of Mr. James 
W. Wood, M.Sc. The report is a veritable text-book on the 
subject. It testifies that the Simmance instrument gives 
results in some cases showing equality with, and in others 
only fractions of 1 p.ct. variation from, the readings of the 
Boys and Junkers calorimeters. Results with the Beasley 
calorimeter are shown to compare well with those from the 
ordinary instruments, though further evidence, it is stated, 
is required to enable one to speak positively of its action. 
The Simmance instrument with which Mr. Wood had been 
experimenting was not of the latest type in respect of certain 
details, and improvements have since been made which 
cancel-out certain of the defects and influences which the 
report shows opposed a consistent accuracy without strict 
supervision over details. Careful supervision and checkings 
are strongly recommended in any case, in view of the fact 
that recorders of this kind have to contend with an azgregate 
of very difficult circumstances, which may vary even with 
time in one undertaking, and as between works in one 
locality and another. On the whole, the report did not 
incline to favour the instrument in its present condition for 
official work. 

In the discussion of the report at the annual meeting, 
Prof. Cobb, Mr. Wood, Mr. J. F. Siimmance, and’ others 
who have studied this problem or have taken part’ in pro- 
ducing recording calorimeters, expressed the opinion that 
the difficulties in making one that can be used officially and’ 
for penal purposes appear to be so insuperable that they 
fear the task is one in which success is impossible. The 
Simmance, the Fairweather, and the Thomas: recorders; 
and the Beasley, the Brady, and the Sigma: instruments, are 
quite suitable for works purposes. But it'seems to us that 
the Gas Referees are not without hope that science and per- 
severance will issue triumphant from the task of develop- 
ing an instrument which will fit in with the requirements of 
the Gas Regulation Act. 

Readers. who are interested in the principal instruments 

referred to will find much descriptive information as to the 
Simmance recorder in the fifth report, and’ some improve- 
ment in detail was mentioned by Mr. Simmance during the 
discussion upon it. Information as to the Thomas recorder 
was supplied in our issue for April 13. A sample of the in- 
strument was installed at the Horseferry. Road station of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. Readings over some weeks 
showed) that it gave less than 1 p.ct. variation from the 
records of the Boys calorimeters at two stations a distance 
away. A description of the Fairweather recording calori- 
meter was published in the “ JouRNAL” for Juner5. At the 
time a, continuous nine months’ run at Brentford, with care- 
fully, made checks, showed that it has an accuracy within 
4 p.ct. It also transpired in the same article that the Gas 
Referees had given a limited certification of the calorimeter 
for official testings of the gas supplied by the Brentford 
Company. But this certification is liable to cancellation, at 
the end of a year’s use if the instrument proves unsatisfactory 
for official purposes. We take it from this that the Referees 
will, if good service continues, permanently endorse it 
remaining in office. 


A Typicat. PRESCRIPTION. 
We have indicated’ that, pending the advent of the per- 
fectly: reliable calorimeter, the Referees have had. to: design 
a: set) of prescriptions: for the, testing. of calorific, value, 


purity, and pressure, with for calorific value the ordinary 
calorimeter as the basis of official work in this particular, 
One cannot yet say what will happen in this regard; and so, 
as working under the Act cannot be delayed, something in 
the nature of temporary procedure has had to be arranged. 
The Referees sent us for publication (see “ JouRNaL”’ for 
Nov. 16) a sample prescription framed for the Aldershot 
Company, who have to deal with a plurality of local autho- 
rities. This incorporates the principles applied to a case 
with only one testing authority, but so extended as to pro- 
vide for the testing by more than one. The information 
was very acceptable to those for whom prescriptions have 
not yet been issued. It was seen that the regulations have 
been formulated with an eye to clearness and simplicity, so 
that the obligations of both gas suppliers and examiners are 
easy of comprehension. 


Tue InerRtTs INourry. 


There have been two important events during the year, 
which have removed some uncertainty that has existed in 
the industry ever since the Gas Regulation Act was passed. 
The uncertainty was as to whether regulation would be 
applied, dealing with the maximum of incombustibles and 
carbon monoxide in gas. Though there was uncertainty as 
to the issue, there was confidence the industry had a good 
case against such restriction being imposed. The obligation 
to hold inquiries into these matters was placed by the Act 
upon the Board of Trade. The Board appointed early in 
the year two separate Committees for the purpose of making 
investigation—one to inquire into the question of inerts, 
the other into that of carbon monoxide. 

The members of the Incombustibles Committee were : 
Mr. J. Hunter Gray, K.C., Chairman, Mr. W. J. Atkinson 
Butterfield, M.A., F.I.C., one of the Gas Referees, and 
Dr. C. H. Lander. There was a considerable volume of 
evidence given pro et con. Prof. Bone was unable to appear 
as a witness, owing to an operation. The Sheffield Gas 
Consumers’ Association, the railway companies, the London 
County Council, and Prof. R. V. Wheeler submitted evi- 
dence favouring limitation. The Sheffield contingent of 
witnesses were furnace users; but their evidence, when 
critically examined, was most inconclusive and unconvinc- 
ing. On:the side of the gas industry, there was strength in 
the testimony-advanced as to the little effect that inerts had 
upon efficiency in use, providing there was regulation, capa- 
city for passing the required B.Th.U., and fairly regular 
pressure, composition, and specific gravity. It was sub- 
mitted that, working on the heat-unit basis, there could be 
no inducement for anyone to send out gas containing un- 
avoidable inerts, and the gas industry ought to be allowed 
to develop its processes with freedom with a view to 
achieving maximum economy. Several witnesses appeared 
on behalf of the gas industry through the National Gas 
Council and the Institution—Mr. Thomas Goulden, Mr. 
A. E. Broadberry, Mr. T. F. E. Rhead, Prof. J. W.Cobb, and 
Sir Dugald Clerk. Very powerful testimony was supplied 
by Dr. Carpenter, the. Chairman of the Gas Companies’ 
Protection Association. Mr. George Helps also gave 
evidence. 
| The finding of the Committee was that it had not been 
established in evidence that restriction of incombustibles 
| was! necessary at’ the present time as a safeguard of the 
| interests of the consumers. ‘At the: present: time.” indi- 
cated that the Committee were of opinion that at some 
| future time, it might be necessary to. reconsider the posi- 
| tion, and, in fact, they made the recommendation that there 
should be a: further inquiry, after a period of three years, 
| by which time it was thought that operations under the 
_heat-unit basis of charging would have settled-down, that 

the view: would be clearer, and that new experiences would 
_ be at hand:on which to come to.a better determination than 
was then possible, in view of the difficulties with which the 
indu had: been confronted, and was still confronted, and 
the developments which: were-hoped for. It was.clear that 
the Committee saw in the evidence given the possibility of 
developments which might at a later date furnish stronger 
testimony, in.favour of limitation of incombustible constitu- 
ents in town gas or certain of them. The Committee had 
obviously got their eyes on carbon dioxide. To all in- 
tents:and: purposes, therefore, the industry is on probation 
for, at any. rate:a.period of three years. There was gratifi- 





| cation in the industry over this result. 
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Tue Carspon Monoxipe INqQutRy. 


A very thorough investigation was also made by the 
Carbon Monoxide Committee, which was presided over by 
Sir William Pearce, M.P., whose colleagues were Dr. T. 
Carnwath, Mr. W. Doig Gibb, and Dr. T. Gray. The 


evidence was again voluminous. That of the restrictionists 
ranked high in its postulation and pure imagination ; that 
presented on behalf of the gas industry possessed the 
characteristics of common sense and practical experience. 
As those who favoured restriction read the evidence pre- 
sented and (setting aside for the nonce their prepossession) 
compared that from the one side with that from the other, 
they must have realized the feeble character of their own 
testimony, and the strength of that of those who opposed 
this attempt to forge fresh shackles forthe industry. They 
claimed that what they did was in the public interest ; the 
weight of evidence and the subsequent report of the 
Committee declared that what they proposed was actually 
inimical to the public interest. No one disputes the toxic 
quality of carbon monoxide. But the restrictionists ap- 
pealed to ancient and modern experience, and that experi- 
ence of years ago largely from America—not from this 
country! And they produced evidence, by officials con- 
nected with factories and workshops, in which statistics 
were quoted as to fatalities where producer gas is used. 
But they had to admit that, even with such an extremely 
poisonous gas as this, the figures as to fatalities were 
remarkably small. Yet this gas is used under conditions 
which are crude contrasted with the conditions under which 
town’s gas is employed with its smaller proportion of carbon 
monoxide. The case for restriction was supported by Dr. 
Haldane, Dr. Foulerton, Mr. Robert Mond, Mr. Stevenson 
Taylor, Dr. Stevenson, and Dr. T. M. Legge. 

The gas industry had as witnesses on its side Mr. Thomas 
Goulden, Mr. R. E. Gibson, Mr. T. F. E. Rhead, Dr. Car- 
penter, Prof. Cobb, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, Dr. Leonard 
Hill, and Sir Dugald Clerk. Each and all gave evidence 
clear and cogent, and what they put before the Committee 
was unintentionally but very successfully supported by the 
weak hypotheses and incompatible. data of the advocates of 
restriction. Fortunately the gas industry had been com- 
pulsorily placed in the position of having to supply large 
percentages of water gas during the war and since; and 
this experience negatives the postulation as to increased 
risk and danger in the circumstances of use. In fact, there 
came testimony, from districts in which high percentages 
of water gas have been supplied, of fatalities having been 
lower in number than in areas where a smaller proportion 
of water gas has been sent out. This proves much. Con- 
sidering the enormous number of points of use of gas for 
lighting, heating, cooking, and power, the statistics presented 
were remarkable. For this happy condition of affairs, there 
are certain causes. The education of consumers in the 
applications of gas has been enlarged with the passing of 
time, and particularly, through the introduction of the pre- 
payment system, among the poorer classes of householders. 
The increased extension of the use of gas among these 
during the period of the enlargement of the percentage of 
water gas distributed is a matter of extraordinary value in 
considering this question of risk. Furthermore, fittings and 
appliances have with time greatly improved; there is not 
the danger in them now that there was under old-fashioned 
conditions. Then, again, the presence of a larger percent- 
age of carbon monoxide in gas is advantageous. It has 
a high radiating power; and it promotes a good flame 
temperature. It gives a longer flame than hydrogen; and 
a small proportion of air is required for its combustion. 
Carbon monoxide is therefore something to be welcomed, 
and not pilloried. A strong point was made as to the im- 
portance of not interfering with the economic development 
of the gas industry. It is a national advantage that the use 
of gaseous fuel should be developed in place of the crude 
use of coal; and, without restriction in carbon monoxide, a 
larger proportion of coke (in place of coal) can be gasified 
for the production of fuel distributable by underground 
means. Moreover, gaseous fuel means a clearer atmo- 
sphere, and a cleaner bill of health. Weighing the small 
tisk under the conditions of gas use of carbon monoxide 
Poisoning against the advantages of an unfettered develop- 
ment of the gas industry, there is no doubt upon which side 
lies national benefit. 

_ Great satisfaction was again experienced by the gas 
industry when the report of the Committee (whose thorough- 





ness and patience in hearing the evidence was admirable) 
was issued. Its salient and positive point was “that it is 
not necessary or desirable to prescribe any limitations of 
the proportion of carbon monoxide which may be supplied 
in gas used for domestic purposes.” This was a complete 
justification of the case put forward by many men of 
knowledge and position on behalf of the gas industry ; and 
the fact, without specific statement, declares the weakness of 
the claim that was made for restriction. The decision was 
a complete reversal of the one given by the Departmental 
Committee appointed in 1898; but in reality it was not the 
Committee of this year who caused the reversal. It was the 
work of time and experience combined with scientific know- 
ledge, and a changed conception of economic needs and 
possibilities. With all the change that has taken place in 
the last twenty-two years in the production of gas, including 
the greater use of water gas, there was not the slightest 
evidence that the risk has been translated into increased 
actuality. A valuable part of the report was the corre- 
spondence which the Committee had had with Surgeon- 
General H. S. Cumming, of the Public Health Service, 
Washington, as well as a Memorandum by the Medical 
Officer of the Service. These communications showed that 
no regulation of carbon monoxide has been attempted in the 
States; but, on the contrary, it was submitted that it would 
be disadvantageous from the economic standpoint to inflict 
regulation. There is much more in the report, but it will all 
be found in the year’s records. A valuable memorandum 
was issued by the Chief Inspector of Factories, on “ Carbon 
Monoxide Poisoning in Factories.’ It was discussed in 
the “ JournaL” for Aug. 10 [p. 313]. 


Price REvIsion AND Stock MARKET VALUES. 


The process of restoration of market values has com: 
menced during the year; but it has not made the headway 
so far that was anticipated would succeed the revision of 
maximum and standard gas prices and increases in dividend. 


The latter have only been experienced in a few cases so far 
—in those companies that were able to inaugurate the therm 
system in the first half of the year. Moreover, the coal 
strike, the indefinite outlook through industrial depression, 
the position of secondary products, and so forth, have all 
been retarding influences. But we look forward to bigger 
strides being made in market value restoration during 
next year. Investors have not yet got over the shock of 
all that happened to gas stocks and shares during the war ; 
but confidence is gradually returning. Despite the draw- 
backs, some very satisfactory movements in values have 
been made during the year—varying from 10 to 35 points 
per cent. Many stocks have not made more than two or 
three points in movement, chiefly because dividends have 
not yet recovered flesh, as they will probably do when the 
results for the current half year are known. Moreover, a 
commencement has been made in the reduction of therm 
prices; and this will help dividends. Several companies 
have issued redeemable debenture stock during the year; 
and it has been snapped-up. The return offered has been 
about 7} p.ct.; but the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
issued a considerable block in a few hours at 6} p.ct. The 
Bank rate during the year gradually fell from 7 to 5 p.ct. 


Gas PropucTION ProBLEMS UNDER THE THERM REGIME. 


The Gas Regulation Act has been the cause of a great 
development in enthusiasm in pursuing the problem of how 
to secure the most profitable number of therms from the 
raw material used in gas manufacture. The question of 
thermal efficiencies in carbonizing and water-gas manufac- 
ture has assailed us in every direction; and the gas industry 
generally has something for which to be heartily thankful 
in that engaged upon these fundamental problems to its 
prospetity are so many workers in many quarters of the 
scientific world and in many places where gas manufacture 
practically proceeds day by day. It is to-day realized more 
than ever that the more therms that can be produced per 
ton of coal on a given space with reduced labour, the lower 
will be working costs and capital expenditure per unit of 
production. It is, of course, impossible in our brief space to 
make any adequate survey of all the information that has 
been published during the year upon thermal efficiency in 
gas-wotks and the development of gas production on the 
thertn basis. But, generally, it may be said that good pro- 
gress is being made in all directions ; and in the near future 
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with the aid of the explorations of the Gas Investigation 
Committee and the Fuel Research Board, combined with 
the correctives applied by practical experience, we shall 
realize progress in our understanding of the many problems 
involved, and shall be able to focus with better definition 
the things that are important to us in the work of advance- 
ment in the services and scope of the industry. 

The question of efficiencies and economies in gas manu- 
facture were dealt with by the President of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers (Mr. Thomas Goulden) in the Inaugural 
Address that he had prepared for the annual meeting of the 
Institution at the end of May, but which meeting was post- 
poned until October owing to the interruption of the whole 
country’s normal system by the protracted strike of the coal 
miners. Cognate matters also had a prominent place in 
the June conferences at the Institution of Civil Engineers 
and the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. These inte- 
resting events were introduced by the James Forrest 
Lecture, which, delivered by Sir George Beilby, F.R.S., 
the Director of Fuel Research, was highly valuable in 
thought and suggestion. At the conference at the Civils, 
Mr. E. G. Stewart treated of the subject of the “ Utiliza- 
tion of Waste Heat in Gas-Works;” while Dr. J. S. G. 
Thomas presented “ Desiderata Affecting the Qualities of 
Town’s Gas.”” The conference at the Mechanicals was con- 
cerned entirely with fuel economy and thermal efficiency 
in industriesthe principal topics from our point of view 
being by Mr. E. V. Evans, of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, on the ‘“ Chemistry of Combustion; ” and the 
other by Prof. W. A. Bone on “ Low-Temperature Car- 
bonization.” The various papers at the conferences reflected 
generally some of the lines along which there has been a 
considerable expansion of thought and research regarding 
fuel economies, and the treatment of coal for its gaseous, 
liquid, and solid products. 


Heat Lossss. 


There is proof that, good as are gas-making efficiencies, 
there is a great amount of heat loss at gas-works ; but this 
waste is being tackled—not only by the utilization of waste- 
heat boilers especially in connection with water-gas and 
vertical retort plants, but by raising the efficiency of all 
heat-using plants. One direction in which advance is being 
sought is by the direct utilization for water-gas production 
of the incandescent charges from gas-retorts. Wesaw how 
at the Brentford Gas-Works, Mr. A. A. Johnston was pass- 
ing, by means of a telpher, incandescent coke straight from 
retorts into water-gas generators facing the bench. Then 
again at Harrogate, Mr. F. H. Robinson has devised-a 
compact plant whereby coal is carbonized in horizontal re- 
torts—the spent coke being used in water-gas generators in 
combination with the retorts, through the coal in which the 
high-temperature water gas from the generators passes, and 
so assists carbonization. Greater attention is being paidto the 
more exact regulation of the air supply to retort-settings, so 
as the better to control the draught of chimneyson the furnaces. 
Fuel waste is being reduced by this means, as also by a 
more general adoption of the CO, test of the waste gases. It 
is overlooked by some gas engineers that a difference of 
10 or 20 p.ct. in the efficiency of their retort-heating opera- 
tions means a Io or 20 p.ct. gain or loss (as the case may be) 
in their fuel account. In these and other ways, heat losses 
are being reduced on gas-works, and fuel is being saved. 


HorizonTaL Retort PRACTICES. 


Though the steaming of vertical retort charges has made 
such tremendous progress, and complete gasification is 
threatening to make further inroads into the sphere of hori- 
zontal retort carbonization, horizontal working continues to 
hold a large place in the affections and practices of the gas 
profession. At the Institution meeting, Mr. G. M. Gill, the 
Chief Engineer of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
gave the members a very complete account of the success- 
ful practices of his Company in the work of carbonization in 
horizontal retorts, with the view to secure the highest prac- 
ticable efficiency in relation to the quality of gas they have 
adopted as their present standard—quality not only in respect 
of calorific power, but in regard to composition and purity. 
Some people regard the Company’s retort-house working 
as being over-scrupulous, and as involving an expense which 
is hardly justified by the result. But the Company are 
satisfied; and they deserve every commendation for the 










character of the gas which results from the efficiency, con- 
trol, and supervision of their operations. What all this 
means was seen when the members of the Institution, at the 
invitation of Dr. Carpenter and his colleagues, visited the 
East Greenwich Gas-Works on the day succeeding their 
annual meeting in London. 


STEAMING IN VERTICALS. 


During the year very little indeed has been heard of the 
subject of steaming in horizontal retorts. But steaming 
in vertical retorts has bulked very largely in our technical 
proceedings; and it has been brought to a stage, by patient 
and careful research, at which we know much more than 
previously as to the reactions that take place inside the re- 
tort through steaming the charges, and the conditions that 
will produce the best results. A point to be emphasized 
is that both the Gas Investigation Committee and the Fuel 
Research Board appear convinced that, having regard to 
the character of the coal used, steaming cannot be profitably 
carried beyond 20 p.ct. Much result of practical work in 
steaming has been presented through our columns from 
many gas-works operating under the varying conditions of 
coal supply, local demand, and types of retorts. Above all 
during the year there came a most valuable report (which 
will rank as classical) prepared by Sir George Beilby and 
his staff, on the investigation at the Fuel Research Station 
into the steaming of charges in Glover-West retorts. These 
were operated under a perfection of control which is not 
customary in gas-works, and under standardized conditions 
which it would be impossible to fulfil in everyday practice. 
The report, which was first presented as a paper to the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, evoked interest in several 
matters; and it has helped to settle various points that 
have been in dispute in connection with steaming in con- 
tinuous verticals. In the first place, a notable feature of 
the results is that the heat used in carbonizing and steam- 
ing is reduced in relation to gas production, owing to the 
water-gas made by the steaming assisting in the carbon- 
ization of the coal in the upper zones of the retorts, and also 
owing to the utilization of the heat of the coke in the pro- 
duction of the water gas: In connection, too, with this ques- 
tion of heat conservation, the investigators at the Fuel Re- 
search Station prefer to utilize some of the waste heat in 
preheating the air supplied to the setting by means of a pre- 
heater designed by Sir G. Beilby. It is constructed of steel 
tubes, and utilizes the waste heat of the flue gases. 

Another point that the report drew to the surface is the 
fact that, although some gas engineers have complained 
of the difficulty of dealing with coal of the Durham types 
in continuous vertical retorts, there is no trouble if there is 
proper temperature control in relation to throughput. This 
point was commented upon by Mr. Thomas Hardie (now 
President of the Institution) at the meeting when the paper 
was under discussion; and he spoke from practical experi- 
ence with the vertical retorts which he had in use when at 
Newcastle. From other works, too, using Durham coal, we 
published information showing successful working. There 
is no reason why, if these coals can be satisfactorily dealt 
with in the North of England and at the Fuel Research 
Station, they should not be treated equally satisfactorily in 
other parts of the country. Both at the meeting of the 
Institution and subsequently, the paper elicited considerable 
discussion. But though all the different designs of con- 
tinuous retorts that are now on the market have reached 
such a good degree of efficiency, the ultimate limit to the 
structural conditions which will give the best results in all 
respects have not yet been attained. There is no question 
that in professional circles the major view is that the pro- 
cess will require a lot of beating for town’s gas manufacture, 
in view of the considerable increase in therm production, 
with secondary product gains, and low fuel consumption in 
relation to yield. We cannot even incidentally refer to the 
good experiences that have been derived and of which we 
have had intimation in our columns from the Glover-West, 
Woodall-Duckham, Dempster-Toogood, and other systems. 
In gas manufacturing plant extensions, the system has 
during the year met with large adoption. 


Lower Catoriric GRADE Gas. 

At several of the District Association meetings, papers 
were read dealing with the manufacture of gas of lower heat- 
unit concentrations. It was seen how many of the readers 
of the papers in their practice had reduced the calorific 
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power of their gas to figures in the region of 400 and 
420 B.Th.U. It may be said that where gas of this quality 
is being distributed under constant conditions, and the con- 
sumers’ appliances have been regulated for it, the experi- 
ence is universally favourable. Among these papers are 
found several references to the use of the Tully plant, the 
adoption of which to such a large extent has been one of 
the phenomena of present-day practices. The Tully car- 
buretted hydrogen process, and Mr. Robinson’s system, are 
among the complete gasification processes, to which many 
gas engineers are looking for the development of their therm 
production, and, when the time comes, for relief from 
surplus coke. What the industry is particularly concerned 
about is a method that will give them not only a large therm 
production by complete gasification, but will render to the 
industry ammonia and tar oils. Descending further in calo- 
rific grades, according to a statement made by Mr. George 
Helps at the meeting of the Institution, we shall before long 
be learning something of vast interest as to what Nuneaton 
can do in the supply of gas of 250 B.Th.U., and in making 
profit from it with a low charge per therm to consumers. 


OxyGEN-STEAM PROCESS. 

But Prof. Cobb and Mr. H. J. Hodsman, as was seen at 
the Institution meeting in 1920, have their eyes on the car- 
bonizing of coal by the application of internal heat ; and this 
they propose to do by what is known as the steam-oxygen 
process, providing the cost of oxygen is brought down toa 
point at which it can be employed with profit. From 
America, Mr. E. W. A. Jefferies gave us good hope that it 
will be possible to produce oxygen at figures which will 
justify its use in the manner proposed by Prof. Cobb and 
Mr. Hodsman, both of whom are sanguine that this will 
be accomplished. It was learned from Mr. Jefferies that ne- 
gotiations are pending in America for the construction for 
industrial use of an oxygen-steam plant of 20 million cubic 
feet capacity per day. In an article in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” by Prof. Cobb, on the subject of treating coal 
to reduce smoke pollution, he mentioned that calculations 
show that, making allowances for the probable losses of heat 
from such a plant, a thermal efficiency of gas production of 
about go p.ct. should be obtainable in complete gasification. 
Of course, the use of oxygen instead of air would save the 
large loss of heat occasioned by the air-blast. If proved in 
practice, the efficiency mentioned would be the best showing 
of any gas-producing plant. 


Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION—A Rotary RETORT 


During the year there was a great revival of consideration 
of low-temperature carbonization—to a large extent due to 
new advocates arising, who desired the production of a solid 
smokeless fuel with the view to producing more sanitary 


conditions of the atmosphere. Prominent among these 
advocates was Sir Napier Shaw, who, in an article in “ The 
Times,” called attention to the clear atmosphere and brighter 
skies experienced in London during the coal strike. The 
natural corollary of this condition of things owing to the 
reduced supplies and use of bituminous coal is that, if the 
burning of such coal can be avoided by any means, the same 
clearer atmospheres and brighter skies will obtain at other 
times, Weare not much smitten by the proposed production 
of solid smokeless fuel; but there would have been no objec- 
tion to Sir Napier’s article had he not concluded it with the 
suggestion that, if compulsion was to be applied to the ordi- 
nary householder in the matter of smoke prevention, then 
somehow compulsion must reach those whose business it is 
to carbonize coal for the community, and he specifically 
mentioned gas undertakings. Quite unwittingly Sir Napier 
here consigned the gas industry to a career of uneconomy 
which, to say the least, is not scientific. The matter was 
raised by Sir George Beilby in his James Forrest Lecture ; 
and several papers on the subject have been read at various 
times during the year before different technical institutions. 
Prof. Bone contributed a paper at the Thermal Efficiency 
Conference of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers; 
and his main argument was that smokeless fuel produced by 
low-temperature carbonization was necessary for the public, 
although lower in radiant efficiency than the gas-fire, in view 
of the fact that it is cheaper in respect of the fuel cost per 
therm of radiation into the room. Among others, Prof. H. 
E. Armstrong once more ventilated his views at the Society of 
Arts. Most of the readers of these papers, including Sir 








George Beilby, confessed that the solution of the commercial 
problem in relation to the production of smokeless fuel by 
low-temperature carbonization is as far-off as ever. 

Much consideration was also given to the conditions 
which are considered essential to make low-temperature 
carbonization a technical success. Sir George Beilby, as 
one of the competent observers in connection with this 
matter, is of opinion that commercially low-temperature 
carbonization has not justified itself by any of the systems 
that have been experimented with ; and yet he is clearly of 
opinion that a smokeless heating fuel would be an advantage 
if it could be produced and sold at little more than the price 
of coal. Among the uncertainties affecting this question, is 
the very heavy fall which has occurred in the price of oils 
during the past few months; and upon these depends so 
much of the revenue which would contribute to the making 
of solid smokeless fuel cheaper. Among other points that 
Sir G. Beilby raises in this connection is that, in order to 
cheapen the production-cost of smokeless fuel, it is necessary 
to reduce labour tothe minimum. Therefore, in his investi- 
gation work at the Fuel Research Station, he has developed 
a mechanical low-temperature carbonizing plant, which the 
members of the Institution of Gas Engineers had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing when a number of them responded to the 
first invitation to a technical society to visit the Research 
Station. This was at the end of June; and many more of 
the members made a similar inspection of the plant (together 
with the vertical retorts} when a visit was paid after the 
annual meeting in October. 

Probably one of the most interesting developments in 
connection with low-temperature carbonization that we have 
had occasion to notice during the twelve months is that of 
the introduction to notice of rotary retorts, internally heated 
by either producer gas or water gas generated immediately 
in conjunction with the retort itself. A description of the 
system appeared in our columns on Nov. 2; and for the 
particulars we were indebted to Mr. Harald Nielsen. In 
this system, it is understood that Mr. F. D. Marshall has 
been intimately interested and associated. It might perhaps 
be mentioned that this is a low-temperature process; and, 
according to the method of working, either industrial gas 
can be produced, or a gas suitable for town use with a calo- 
tific value of 380 to 400 B.Th.U. 

Developments have also been made in the system of Low- 
Temperature Carbonization, Ltd., by the adoption of a device 
patented by Mr. T. M. Davidson which he terms his low- 
temperature expansible retort. There have been demonstra- 
tions of this new retort (with Mr. Davidson’s collapsible 
plates) on the Barugh plant of the Company; and a report 
has been made upon it by Sir Percy Girouard. 


Water Gas—BLvuE aND CARBURETTED. 


Naturally, in the consideration’ of the question of the 
development of processes for the production of therms for 
sale, a great deal of attention has been given to the mak- 
ing of blue water gas and carburetted water gas as a means 
of increasing the saleable gas per ton of coal handled. We 
have already referred to the heat economies that are being 
sought for by the utilization of incandescent coke directly 
delivered from retorts into the generators of water-gas 
plants. But the most important contribution to the subject’ 
has been the sixth report of the Gas Investigation Com- 
mittee, as presented at the meeting of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. The report dealt very largely with the thermal 
efficiencies and losses in blue water-gas making under 
normal conditions as existing at the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works, to the Corporation Gas Department and 
the staff of which the gas industry owes very much for the 
facilities and help they have afforded and rendered in con- 
nection with investigations into this and kindred matters. 
The report is too extensive to be dealt with here. But it 
may be mentioned that it will assist those who are working 
such plant to ascertain the direction in which to look for 
improvements in their own practice. The same may be 
said of the article by Mr. A. O. Jones, on the “ Speeding-up 
of Water-Gas Production,” which appeared in our issue for 
Oct. 19. Much more attention has been given to the use 
of oil for enriching water gas, in view of the reduction of 
the price during the year from 11d. to 54d. per gallon. This 
latter price under present conditions favours the utilization 
of oil for carburetting, in view of the fact that the thermal 
value of the gas realized from the oil has a selling value in 
excess of the price of the oil. Small works are now adopt- 
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ing such water-gas plants as the “Simplex” for enabling them 
to manufacture therms more economically. 


REFRACTORY MATERIALS. 


There is persistent work going forward in connection with 
the investigation of refractory materials. In view of the 
heavy cost of the construction, repair, maintenance, and 
renewal of retort-benches, there is enormous value in this 


work, if the result is an improvement in the longevity of 
the material. There is one thing regrettable about this 
research, in view of the monetary value that attaches to it 
for all gas undertakings. When presenting the report of 
the Refractory Materials Committee at the meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee—Mr. A. E. Broadberry—indicated that the recogni- 
tion of the importance of the work by the industry was not 
divulged by the financial support of the Refractory Materials 
Association, by gas undertakings, and by refractories manu- 
facturers. Mr. Broadberry calculated that something like 
14 millions sterling is spent annually in renewals of, and 
repairs to, retort-settings, and yet the contribution to the 
research is of relatively paltry order. During the year, to 
the subject of reversible expansion of refractory materials 
a further contribution was made by Mr. H. S. Houldsworth, 
M.Sc.,:and Prof. Cobb, in a paper submitted to the Society 
of Glass Technology. An article by Miss D. A. Jones, 
B.Sc., on the after-contraction test indicated that while no 
revision of the specification is called for, an improved 
method of carrying out the test is desirable. 


CorROSIVE CONSTITUENTS OF GAS. 


A satisfactory piece of information that came to hand 
during the year was that the Chemist to the Life of Gas- 
Meters Joint Committee of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers and of the Society of British Gas Industries (Mr. 


J. G. Taplay) has discovered a very simple means of 
removing from gas the very troublesome hydrocyanic acid. 
He finds that the use of ordinary chalk in a purifier or tower 
scrubber is quite satisfactory so far as his laboratory experi- 
ments have gone; and he estimates that a ton of chalk will 
be equal to dealing with 11 million cubic feet of gas. It 
will also probably be found that water-sprayed chalk is 
more efficient for the purpose than dry. At the Institution 
meeting, Mr. Taplay stated that the Gas Light and Coke 
Company were going to carry out an experiment on a 
working-scale ; and therefore he hoped shortly to have some 
further information to give to the members. 

The report of the Gas-Meters Joint Committee which 
was presented at the meeting of the Institution was highly 
informative. It showed how sulphur dioxide may be dealt 
with. It was also remarked that blue water gas could 
easily be the cause of trouble if it be allowed to go forward 
with an acid reaction ; and it is only neutral when the gas 
is carburetted to the extent of 1} to 2 gallons of oil per 
tooo c.ft. Even then it depends upon the amount of 
sulphur both in the coke and in the oil. There was much 
else in the report, to which, however, we cannot devote 
attention in this retrospect. But it might be mentioned that 
the experience in the spraying of meters continues good, 
though the process should be regarded as more or less a 
temporary expedient, as, where oil has been atomized into 
the gas or has been introduced into the mains in the form 
of vapour for some years, the need for meter spraying does 
not exist. Of course, the works is the proper place to deal 
with this protective matter. 


Gas WorkeErRS’ WAGES. 


Excellent relations have been maintained during the year 
between the leaders of the Unions representing the gas workers 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the Gas Employers’ Federa- 
tion ; and the Industrial Council have worked harmoniously 
and well in the effort to promote the welfare of the industry. It 
is an excellent thing that the representatives of the workers 
realize to the full that only by the maintenance and increase 
of the prosperity of the industry can the best interests of its 
workers be served, and employment in it be kept at a high 
level. The difficult jig-saw puzzle supplied by the zoning 
and grading scheme was satisfactorily worked-out. When 
the first claim for wages reduction was made by the Gas 
Employers’ Federation at the end of May, the leaders in the 
Federation of General Workers realized that the claim was 





| 


warranted in the interests of the industry. The negotiations 
resulted in an agreement that the wages of gas workers were 
to be reduced by the amount of the advance made in June, 
1920—viz., Is. per day or shift, or 6s. per week, which 
carried the munitions bonus. Half of this was taken off 
on July 15 and the other half on Sept. 16. Subsequently, a 
sliding-scale for gas workers’ wages based on the cost of 
living was also agreed to. It provides for changes in the 
rate of pay for every variation of six points in the cost of 
living to be calculated from the cost-of-living figure of 128. 
Under this scheme the first reduction took place on Nov. 7. 
For every complete six points variation in the average of 
the cost-of-living figures, calculated over a period of three 
months, the slide provides for a reduction of $d. per hour 
for day workers and 4d. per shift for shift workers in the 
case of men of 18 years of age and upwards. Where appro- 
priate, deductions of the 124 and 7} p.ct. munitions -bonus 
on the amount of the reduction are made. Other conditions 
will be found in our issue for Nov. 2 [p. 365]. 


MiscELLANEous NOTEs. 

In this review, it has been necessary to confine ourselves 
to those subjects that have influenced the current fortunes 
of the gas industry, or will do so prospectively. The year 
has been one in which internally the industry has been build- 
ing for the future; but its efforts have been severely tried 
and hindered by external disturbances—political and in- 
dustrial. Of these—other than the coal strike—we have had 
little to say. Limits forbid. We have much more that 
we should like to have said about the trading experi- 
ences of the year in respect of gas and secondary products. 
But let us just remark this, that the industrial depression 
has affected greatly the consumption of gas in industrial 
areas—particularly during the coal strike, although, on the 
other hand, despite the large amount of unemployment, 
domestic consumption reports from several supply districts 
have been remarkably good. The manufacturers of gas 
appliances are pegging-away at the question of higher effi- 
ciency for their products. 

Excepting during the coal strike, more coke has month by 
month been exported, but at prices that look lean compared 
with those of 1920. The coal strike cleared surplus coke 
stocks; and in most areas the home demand has continued 
good. Dehydrated tar has been in good request; but crude 
has not been in demand ; and tar products have been languid, 
in harmony with the general trade depression. Sulphate of 
ammonia has had a heavy fall in market value, owing to the 
large supply of nitrogen throughout the world. The Sulphate 
of Ammonia Federation are in close touch with the position 
through their various agencies; and whatever can be done 
for bye-product sulphate will be done by them. More atten- 
tion is being given to neutral and dry sulphate. Buyers 
more and more insist upon good quality, and expediency 
compels. Much has been heard of the Claude synthetic 
process, the competitor of the Haber; and soon we shall 
have plants extracting nitrogen from the atmosphere in this 
country. Benzole has had to come down in price; but the 
production nowadays is unequal to the demand. Asa motor 
spirit it has grown in popularity. But gas undertakings 
cannot afford to extract it to any great extent from their gas, 
in view of the relation of the price realized for it to its therm 
value in the gas. 

We should not like to conclude this review without 
acknowledgment of the continued inestimable value of 
the work—persistingly and perseveringly performed—of the 
National Gas Council, whose indefatigable President (Mr. 
D. Milne Watson) never flags nor hesitates when need and 
action command. There is a watchfulness over the interests 
of the industry to-day that never before existed in equal 
measure, and with such effect. Sir Arthur Duckham made 
a plea during the year for, the various organizations of the 
industry being amalgamated in, and their functions co- 
ordinated under, a Central British Gas Association, with 
sectional operation, so as to maintain the existing distinctive 
features. Subscriptions for the National Gas Council, the 
British “Commercial Gas Association, and for research 
through the Institution of Gas Engineers were consolidated 
into 5s. per million cubic feet, but of this only 5d. is allocated 
to research, which is shabbily inadequate for an industry 
whose future development depends so much upon scientific 
investigation. The Institution of Gas Engineers, as has 
been seen in different parts of this retrospect, has been the 
channel of much contribution to technical information ; and 
the annual meeting in October, under the presidency of Mr. 
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Thomas Goulden, reached a high point in the technical in- 
terest which was sustained throughout thesittings. Unabated 
have been the activities of the British Commercial Gas 
Association. The annual meeting was alive with interest 
—from the Presidential Address of Mr. D. Milne Watson 
throughout. The Association have revived the District 
Conferences, which are a great success. Much additional 
work has been done in connection with housing schemes ; 
and the interests of the industry have been well defended. 
It is due greatly to the work of the Association that gas has 
obtained such a large share of the lighting and heating busi- 
ness that is going through these schemes. They have proved 
the economy of gas. At the close of ten years’ service from 
the inception of the organization, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, 
the Executive Chairman, had a presentation made to him 
which was a material expression of the appreciation felt 
throughout the industry of his energy in prosecuting, from 
his position, the aims and objects of the Association. The 
Gas Companies’ Protection Association have continued their 
career of useful co-operation; but the Chairman (Dr. Chas. 
Carpenter) is anxious to see a larger membership. The 
Society of British Gas Industries, under the presidency 
of Sir Arthur Duckham, and the chairmanship of Mr. Cyril 
Davis, have enlarged their accumulation of valuable work ; 
and material evidence of their interest in the work.of the 
industry is shown bya contribution for the year of £5000 to 
the work of the “B.C.G.A.” The National Association of 
Technical Gas Officials have been engaged in putting them- 
selves on a firmer foundation. All the District and Junior 
organizations have extended their good records. 





Glancing forward, we see by the combination of research 
and practice greater progress in the efficieucies and eco- 
nomies of our processes. Expansion in the gas business 
isassured. The world is changing. People are growing to 
like more and more labour-saving and facile means of pro- 
viding comfort ; and they are learning a great deal that was 
not appreciated before as to the advantages of smokeless 
and non-dirt-creating methods of heating. We may look 
forward to coke being more largely in demand through 
industrial experiences in steam-raising; and the industry 
itself will enlarge its own absorption by producing more 
water gas, or will lessen coke output by complete gasifica- 
tion. There is confidence as to a satisfactory state of things 
in respect of tar. But the future of sulphate is not soclear 
as the industry would like it to be. Labour, too, is more 
amenable to reason. Costs are coming down all round, and 
so plant, appliances, and materials generally will gradually 
reach somewhat lower levels. Witha fair amount of safety, 
we may say the coming year will be one of fair composure. 
What has happened this year has largely assured this. 
Quite apart from the measure of our confidence as to the 
prospects, we do with all sincerity express the wish to all 
engaged in the industry that the New Year will hold for 
them, individually and collectively, a fullness of brightness 
and prosperity. 





Therm Orders. 

The Director of Gas Administration (Mr. H. C. Honey) has 
made the industry a Christmas present of quite a batch of Orders 
under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. The list, with the 
decisions, will be found in our news columns. 


Railway Rates for Coal and Coke. 


There has been something gained in railway rates reduc- 
tion by the Mining Association, backed by the industries of the 
country, approaching the Railway Managers’ Association; but 
it is not all the Mining Association and the industries wanted, 
Every little economy helps, however, in these times. What was 
asked was something that would have meant a 25 p.ct. all-round 
lowering of the total rates; and what has been granted is, 
generally put, a reduction of 12} p.ct. The announcement of the 
General Managers of the English and Welsh Railway Companies 
States that they are prepared to try the experiment of reducing 
tates in respect of traffic where the need for reduction is most 
urgent—viz., (1) Coal, coke, and patent fuel, where the cost affects 





nearly all industries, so that a reduction in price would assist 
to resuscitate trade generally; and (2) iron and steel, where 
reductions have already been made in the railway rates of the 
chief constituent raw products. The English and Welsh Com- 
panies have, therefore, decided that, on and from Jan. 1 next, 
the rates for the undermentioned traffic be modified as shown: 
“Coal, Coke, and Patent Fuel, Limestone for Chemical Works, 
Lime in Class ‘ B’ of the General Railway Classification, for Iron 
and Steel Making purposes, Iron and Steel in Class ‘B’ of the 
General Railway Classification. The increase in the base rates 
in operation on Jan. 14, 1920 (now too p.ct.), reduced to 75 p.ct. 
The present flat-rate of 6d. per ton reduced to 4d. per ton. The 
maximum addition of 4s. per ton, where applicable, retained.” 
In view of the uncertainty as to future costs and prices, it is 
proposed that these reductions shall be applied experimentally 
for a period of twelve months. Iron and steel will get a double 
reduction of rates—on the one hand, through the rates for con- 
veyance of fuel, and, on the other, through the rates for iron and 
steel. The new rates should assist in giving an impetus to busi- 
ness, but reports from various parts of the country indicate that 
some manufacturers are urging pressure for more concession, 
while the railway managers say this is impossible at the present 
time. 


Gas Coke Exports. 

Gas coke exports are better than they were this time last 
year; but prices are not. Last month 63,392 tons were shipped, 
the value of which was £99,812, averaging £1 11s. 5°8d. per ton, 
In the same month of 1920, only 20,060 tons were dispatched 
abroad, with a value of £136,608, or an average of £6 16s. 2d. 
per ton. Inthe eleven months of this year, 391,189 tons of gas 
coke were exported; the value being £833,183, or an average 
of £2 2s. 7d. per ton. Contrast this with the exports during the 
corresponding period of 1920. The quantity was 696,094 tons; 
and the value £4,307,799, or an average of £6 3s. od. per ton. 


Gas Coal Exports. 

A curious thing about the values of gas coal exported in 
the months of November this year, 1920, and 1913, is that they 
are very similar in amount. For November this year the sum is 
£623,501; for November, 1920, £619,535; for November, 1913, 
£603,480. But the quantities vary considerably. For November 
this year, the amount was 454,086 tons; November, 1920, 160,339 
tons ; and November, 1913, 936,829 tons. 

Improving Coal Output. 

With an increasing demand, the output of coal is improving. 
A material increase is reported for the week ending Dec. 10. The 
total was 4,855,100 tons, or 161,800 tons more than in the pre- 
vious week, when the aggregate was 4,693,300 tons. Production, 
however, remains considerably below the level attained in the 
corresponding period of last year—viz., 5,205,400 tons. In the 
weeks ending Nov. 26 and Nov. 19, the totals were 4,673,600 
and 4,646,300 tons respectively. On Nov. 26,the number of wage- 
earners on the books of the collieries was 1,064,300, compared 
with 1,046,000 at the end of October, and 1,198,600 immediately 
preceding the coal stoppage. 





Private Bills. 

The final list of petitions for leave to deposit Private Bills 
for next session has been issued. The total number of Bills and 
Frovisional Orders is now 83, compared with 111 last session. 
Many of them are non-contentious; and this and other facts 
indicate that the session’s private legislative programme will be 
very light. There are no really great schemes to engage atten- 
tion. As we have previously shown, the gas legislation will be 
particularly lean—gas undertakings now generally preferring to 


obtain any extended powers they require through the Board of 
Trade. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Exports. 
According to the Board of Trade returns, there was a con- 
siderable drop in the amount of sulphate of ammonia exported 
during November, compared with the same month of 1920. The 
figure was 7408 tons, as against 13,186 tons in November last 
year. But during the eleven months, more business has been 
done—the quantity shipped having been 116,115 tons, compared 
with 99,613 tons in the corresponding period of 1920. 
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EFFICIENCY OF LOW-TEMPERATURE COKE 
IN DOMESTIC APPLIANCES.* 


Dr. Margaret White Fishenden’s Researches. 


WE have received the Fuel Research Board’s Technical Paper 
No. 3, which deals with the “ Efficiency of Low-Temperature 


Coke in Domestic Appliances.” It records the results of investi- 
gations made by that capable experimentalist in these matters, 
Dr. Margaret White Fishenden. In this research, various grates 
and cooking and water-heating appliances were used. The com- 
parisons were made with Arley picked cobbles—a soft caking 
bituminous coal—having a calorific value of 14,700 B.Th.U., with 
an ash content of only 3:2 p.ct. The low-temperature coke cakes 
used in the tests were produced at the Fuel Research Board’s 
Station ; and the calorific values were variously 11,900, 12,400, 
13,200, and 12,900 B.Th.U.—the ash content varying from 8'8 to 
128 p.ct. 

Taking first the coal-grate experiments, the methods of making 
the tests are described; and in this connection we see that a 
Richmond radiometer was employed. We are not quite sure that 
there is any particular value in the tests beyond the information 
that the low-temperature coke cakes show a limited superiority 
over the coal in the matter of radiant efficiency; but the coke 
cakes being of lower calorific power per pound, the quantity 
of radiant energy given out to the room by them is only 
approximately equal to that given out by coal for equal weights. 
Supposing we take the coal as having a calorific value of 
14,500 B.Th.U., and the coke cakes as having a_ calorific 
value of 12,500 B.Th.U. With the coal grates used, the best 
efficiencies were obtained with grate “ D ”—viz., 24'2 p.ct. with 
bituminous coal, and 30°8 p.ct. with the coke cakes—and the 
lowest efficiencies were realized with grate “ E,” the figures being 
17°3 for coal, and 19'9 for the coke cakes. Per ton of coal, the 
calorific value is 32,480,000 B.Th.U., and per ton of coke cakes 
28,000,000 B.Th.U. With 24 p.ct. efficiency, a ton of coal would 
give to the room 7,795,200 B.Th.U., and the coke cakes, at 31 p.ct. 
efficiency, 8,680,000 K.Th.U. There is not muchin that. If we 
take the worst of the three types of grate, at 17 p.ct. efficiency 
the ton of coal would give to the room 5,521,600 B.Th.U., and at 
20 p.ct. efficiency a ton of coke cakes 5,600,000 B.Th.U. There 
is still less advantage there on the side of the low-temperature 
coke cakes. 

There is another point to be made from these figures—that the 
difference, using coal, between the best grate (24:2 p.ct. efficiency) 
and the worst grate (17°3 p.ct.) is 6°9p.ct. The difference between 
the best grate using coke cakes (308 p.ct.) and the worst (19'9 p.ct.) 
is 1o’9 p.ct. The figures prove that the type of grate has a con- 
siderable effect upon the relative efficiencies of coal and low- 
temperature coke, and that the difference in efficiency loss between 
two grates may be much higher when using coke cakes as the fuel 
than when using coal. Doubts have been expressed by authorities 
(Sir George Beilby among the number) that there is no satisfac- 
tion yet that any of the low-temperature processes that are avail- 
able are commercial propositions; and this view is to us accen- 
tuated by Dr. Fishenden’s figures, It is generally admitted that 
for low-temperature smokeless fuel, consumers would have to pay 
more per ton than for coal; and the results of the research would, 
we think, assure any consumer capable of appreciating them, that 
he or she would not be warranted in paying for the little extra 
heat obtained by low-temperature coke any appreciable sum in 
excess of that asked for coal. We are not attempting to depre- 
ciate the value of the work of Dr. Fishenden. We are merely 
examining the results to ascertain if there is anything in them to 
justify the production of low-temperature coke from the house- 
holder’s points of view, which are summed-up in heat obtained 
for a definite expenditure, and (this in a very few cases) in assist- 
ing in preventing the pollution of the atmosphere. The last- 
named aspect, we are afraid, is secondary to the monetary one in 
the consideration of the householder. By using low-temperature 
coke in a grate of the type ‘ D,” the consumer would get about 
10 p.ct. more radiation than from coal; in a grate of the type 
marked “ A,” about 6 p.ct.; and in a grate of the type marked 
‘ E,” also about 6 p.ct., weight for weight of fuel. But as the 
types of grate in a house often vary considerably, the small per- 
centage advantage of the low-temperature coke would probably 
also vary very widely. That at any rate is one of the disclosures 
of the tests. 

When we come to the results of the tests on kitchen ranges, 
with open fire, oven at side, and boiler behind the fire, it is seen 
that the investigator was faced with complex conditions which 
defy any very definite statement of efficiency. Summarizing the 
results, it is seen that there was little difference between a large 
old-fashioned grate “F,” and a smaller, modern, but similar 
grate J.” In the former, the mean water-heating efficiency was 

17°3 p.ct. for coal, and 20°7 p.ct. for coke cakes; the radiation 
being g p.ct. for coal, and slightly higher for coke cakes. In the 
latter grate, the corresponding water-heating efficiencies were 
131 p.ct. for coal and 14°5 p.ct. for coke cakes ; but in this case 
the oven became remarkably hot, even with the oven-damper in, 
while for the larger grate it was not even warm. The figures 
show that for water-heating (compared with an independent 


* Copies of this report can be obtained at H.M. Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Price 9d. net. 








boiler) and for any other purpose the efficiency is very low; and 
it would probably be worse if tests were made with the range 
under the control of (say) adomestic servant. The radiation from 
the fire was about 11 p.ct. for coal, and 12 p.ct. for coke cakes, 
These figures afford an interesting comparison with those relating 
to fires burning in ordinary open grates with non-conducting back 
and sides (where the radiation emitted into the room never amounted 
to less than 17 p.ct. for coal, or 20 p.ct. for coke cakes, of the calorific 
value of the fuel burned); and they show the diminution in 
radiation due to the presence of the boiler behind an open fire. 

small combination range was tested. The water-heating 
efficiencies for the open fire were 15'5 p.ct. for coal, and 19°3 p.ct. 
for coke cakes. With the range closed, however, the efficiency 
of the coke cakes fell below that of coal (coal 19'2 p.ct., and coke 
cakes 179 p.ct.). When the top damper was in, or with the top 
damper out, there was no difference—with coal, the efficiency 
being 13°3 p.ct.; and with coke cakes 13'4 p.ct. The radiation 
efficiency was to p.ct. for coal, and 10} p.ct. for coke cakes—again 
much lower than for sitting-room grates with no boiler behind. 
Similar results were obtained for other grates of this class; and 
it appears thérefore that in actual efficiency there is little to choose 
between these and old-fashioned ranges. It is, however, remarked 
by Dr. Fishenden that in these small combination ranges it is less 
easy to waste coal than in the cavernous old-fashioned grates in 
which the fire must be piled-up high in order to enable pans to be 
placed upon it. 

The report contains much more information than is indicated 
by this short reference. But, generally speaking, the greatest 
value of the investigation is to show (though Dr. Fishenden does 
not make the point) that if the consumer is to pay much more for 
the low-temperature coke than for coal, he will be out of pocket, 
regarding the matter only from the heat basis. From that point 
of view, the coke must be sold at a figure containing but a modest 
addition to the price of coal; and then most consumers will ask 
why they should pay even that addition. Those among us who 
might find reasons favourable to the coke apart from cost are but 
few in the large mass of householders. 

Some other reflections are suggested by this consideration of 
the report, but they are somewhat outside it. We will utilize 
them for an article in another issue. 


LABOUR IN MINES DURING 1920. 


Tue second part of the “Annual General Report on Mines 
and Quarries” for the year 1920—which is signed by Mr. Thomas 


H. Mottram, H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines—furnishes labour 
statistics, and shows that the total number of persons ordinarily 
employed at mines and quarries (1,337,297) was 67,247 more 
than in the preceding year. 

The loss of 1184 lives was caused by 1136 separate fatal acci- 
dents. This was a decrease on the previous year of 45 fatalities. 
Expressed in terms of the number of persons employed, the 
death-rate from accidents per 1000 persons at all mines was 
underground 0'987, or surface and underground 0°89, for 1920, 
as compared with 1°109 underground, or 0'975 surface and under- 
ground, for 1919. The death-rate per million tons of mineral 
raised at mines under the Coal Mines Act during 1920 was 4'6, 
which compares with an average figure of 5°13 for the decennial 
period 1910-19. A section which records the growth of the use 
of electricity in mines, states also that during 1920 there were in 
all nine fatal accidents at mines definitely due to electricity which 
were investigated by the inspectors. In addition, electricity was 
a contributory cause in twoaccidents. Going over the figures for 
the past forty years, it is seen that, speaking generally there has 
been a notable improvement in the safety of workers at coal 
mines. Last year the Scotland division, though accounting for 
only about 14 p.ct. of the number of men employed, and produc- 
ing only 17 p.ct. of the coal output in the remaining divisions, had 
thirty more explosions from the use of naked lights than occurred 
in the other divisions. Falls of ground were responsible for 
practically 50 p.ct. of the total number of deaths, and 56 p.ct. 
of those occurring underground. ; 

Increased adoption is shown of the system of coal cutting by 
machinery. The total number of machines in use at the end of 
last year was 5073, as compared with 4482 in 1919. “ This in- 
crease,” it is remarked, “indicates that experience is disclosing 
the advantages of changed methods in working some seams. As 
time goes on, these advantages should be more and more recog- 
nized where the underground conditions are suitable for the intro- 
duction of machine cutting.” The proportion of the total output 
got by machine cutting has increased from 5} p.ct.in 1910 to over 
12 p.ct. last year. In 1920, rather more than one-third of the 
whole of the coal cut by machinery in Great Britain was produced 
in Scotland, where nearly one-half of the mines at work employed 
mechanical cutters. 

















Arrangements have been made for a visit, on Friday, J an. 6, 
of members of the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association to the works of Messrs. Glover and Main, Ltd., at 
Angel Road, Edmonton. i 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries have appointed a 
small Committee on thd Pollution of Rivers. Two of the members 
represent the Federation of British Industries. The Committee 
held their first meeting on Tuesday of last week. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Some folks in the electricity industry are taking very seriously 
the proposal that Germany should meet part of its reparation 
obligations by paying in kind rather than in cash. The visits 

of Herr Stinnes and Dr. Rathenau have 
British Power Stations upset them. The matter was recently 
and German Builders. raised by Sir Peter Rylands, the ex- 

President of the Federation of British 
Industries; and we referred to it in the “ Memoranda” for 
Dec. 14. Since then from Germany there have come proposals 
for paying in manufactured goods rather than in hard cash. 
Naturally, the industries of this country, particularly with the 
large amount of unemployment that obtains, do not want anything 
of the kind to happen, nor would it be to the financial advantage 
of the country generally. So far as the electricity supply industry 
is concerned, the suggestion is that Germany should undertake to 
build the proposed super-electricity generating stations, and quite 
naturally the electricity manufacturing industry says it wants 
none of this, but that British power stations should be built by 
British material and British labour. As Britishers we quite agree. 
That the matter is taken very seriously is shown by the fact that 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers has been moved to pro- 
test. There has also been a conference of the Joint Industrial 
Councils and other bodies in the electrical industry. As a result 
of this, a memorandum has been sent to the Government and to 
members of Parliament, which states that the conference views 
“with great alarm” proposals put forward in some quarters to 
carry-out the construction of certain electric generating stations 
and electrification of railways by placing the works in German 
hands, and accepting the constructions as part of the reparation 
payments. Attention is also called to the irreparable injury 
which would be done to the British electrical industry, now and 
in the future, if any such proposals were really entertained, and 
which, if put into effect, would result in the closing-down of 
important electrical works in this country, with a consequent in- 
crease of unemployment. It is perhaps just as well to let the 
Government know the feelings regarding this matter that are 
prevalent in the British electrical industry ; but we cannot imagine 
the British Government acting in a manner over the question 
that would remove from this country any work that is so impera- 
tively needed at the present time, both to give employment and 
to repair our very much depreciated and damaged fortunes. 


Of all people who should set a good 
example to the community in the matter 
of doing things which will prevent pollu- 
tion of the atmosphere by smoke are local 
authorities. But it seems there are certain borough councils in 
London with electricity supply generating stations who are fre- 
quent and serious sinners in this respect. So much so is this the 
case that the London County Council have threatened the Ham- 
mersmith and Islington Borough Councils with legal proceedings 
if they do not behave themselves, and prevent their chimneys 
giving-off smoke and other noxious things, which show (whether 
or not unavoidable) that the plant is working inefficiently, and 
that good and valuable material is being lost. In a report which 
the Public Control Committee of the London County Council 
have made on the matter, and in which they recommend legal 
proceedings against the two Councils mentioned, in order to secure 
compliance with the law, they state that serious smoke nuisance 
has been observed from the shaft of the generating station of 
Hackney, in addition to those at Hammersmith and Islington. 
The Hackney Borough Council, however, have promised to make 
every effort to abate the nuisance from their electricity station 
shaft; but, at the time the report was made, the Hammersmith 
Council appear to have simply ignored the Council’s letter and 
complaint. The Islington Council, on the other hand, have sent 
a reply, part of which the County Council do not agree with. In 
this case, the Committee report periods of black smoke ranging 
from 35 to 60 minutes. The Borough Council excuse their mis- 
behaviour on the grounds that their plant is hard pressed, and 
that the difficulty is due in large measure to the refusal of the 
sanctioning authority to grant applications which the Council 
have made since 1914 for permission to purchase and instal 
additional plant. The Public Control Committee, on the other 
hand, state that no loans have been refused other than during the 
time the Treasury desired that all expenditure should be re- 
stricted, owing to the financial stringency caused by war demands. 
Regarding Hammersmith, it is admitted that the periods of the 
emission of black smoke are few, and the nuisance is mainly 
confined to the sending forth of large quantities of grey smoke 
charged with grit. This mixture does not provide pleasant con- 
ditions for the neighbours of the stations; and the Committee 
assert that the nuisance is an “ exceedingly serious” one,.and the 
subject of strong complaint from the residents in the vicinity. 
The fact that these nuisances need not exist is proved by London 
itself, In the County of London, there are no tewer than 42 elec- 
tricity Senerating stations ;-and at 38 of them, the nuisance has 
been either only occasional, or is already non-existent. It is also 


Smoky Electricity 
Station Chimneys, 


er that there have been “serious nuisances” in the past at 
the Lots Road generating station of the Underground Electric 





Railways Company, as well as at the Woolwich Borough Council 
generating station. In both these cases, however, the nuisance 
has been intermittent, and not continuous; and work has been 
carried out with the view to the prevention of the trouble. One 
of the simplest plans by which such nuisance as this could be 
avoided, would be by utilizing coke in conjunction with the coal 
used under the boilers, as it is obvious that such combination 
materially reduces the average volatile matter in the fuel, which 
volatile and valuable matter is the source of the black smoke 
of which complaint is made. 


“ Electrical Industries” is not prepared 
to accept at their full value the compli- 
ments which Mr. W. J. Sandeman passed 
on the electricity industry at the recent 
meeting of the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Mana- 
gers. He then stated that our competitors are recognizing the 
commercial man, and stimulating a demand for good recruits. 
The value of “ young blood” is recognized by the electricity in- 
dustry ; and to-day commercial electricity is regarded as a good 
line for young qualified men. Mr. Sandeman, with strong support, 
attributed apathy to the gas industry in this matter. Our con- 
temporary hopes that what he said as to electrical wakefulness is 
true of every undertaking ; but it is clear it has its doubts. The 
feeling of our contemporary is that commercial electricity has not 
yet, in the majority of undertakings, been made sufficiently good 
to attract the properly qualified men. However, it finds much 
that is good in Mr. Sandeman’s paper, which is not surprising. 
We have no doubt the officials of the Croydon Electricity Depart- 
ment have read the paper ; but we see they are going to make an 
experiment with the supply of electricity for lighting and cooking 
to houses on the Corporation estate at Norbury at a fixed weekly 
sum of 1s. 6d. For “lighting and cooking!’ Supposing the 
charge was only 6d. per unit. Eighteen pennyworth of current 
would give 10,260 B.Th.U.—something less than the heating 
value of 1 lb. of coal, which at 49s. per ton, would cost about 
o'26d. Poor tenants! There may be only 20 p.ct. efficiency in 
the use of the coal; but better that than 18d. for less heat than 
1 lb. of coal contains. Business acumen does not embrace this 
sort of thing. Perhaps the tenants will endorse this after trial. 
Even supposing that on an average only 1 unit of electricity is 
used for lighting per week at 6d., and 6 units are supplied for 
cooking at 2d., these would only have a heating value of 20,520 
B.Th.U., which is less than the potential heat of 2 Ibs. of coal. 


The Electrical Development Association 
is always casting around to see how and 
where more revenue can be made to flow 
into its banking account, which is not any too generously fed. 
The work of the Association is considered to be seriously limited 
through the want of that monetary support which would enable 
it to extend the boundaries of its activities, and utilize the brains 
that direct its operations. Mr. J. W. Beauchamp, the Director, 
writing in the “ Electrical Times,” says: “‘ The extension @f the 
work is merely a question of funds—that is to say, of securing 
more members for the Association.” There is the difficulty. A 
decided reluctance to swell the numbers of contributors is pain- 
fully evident, andis discouraging. Our contemporary reckons the 
Association should enjoy an income ten times the present figure. 
Some three months ago, it pointed out that the Association has 
a membership of 542 companies and firms; and of these, no less 
than 380 contribute indirectly through various Associations, 
which means that there are only 162 members who directly con- 
tribute. This is not a healthy condition; but repeated appeals 
appear incapable of producing motion of the desired order. 
Probably no electricity undertaking has 
A Bad Experience. done more in the way of “ free wiring ” 
than the Twickenham and Teddington 
Electric Supply Company. Under the system, some 30,000 points 
have been so installed in the area. But, says Mr. M. Farrer, “I 
can predict with confidence that we shall never instal another 
point under similar conditions.” He is very emphatic—his expe- 
rience warrants him in being so—that to fit-up consumers’ houses 
as a Capital investment on which a regular and adequate return 
is expected, is a thing which has been proved to be impossible. 
That word “impossible” is deliberately used by an authority. Mr. 
Farrer does not consider that such work would be justified unless 
one can see a return of at least 25 p.ct. per annum to cover inte- 
rest, depreciation, and repairs. This means that, assuming a 
16-point house costs £30 to wire, the consumer would have to 
agree to pay £7 10s. per annum rental. The number of house- 
holders who would be prepared to do this is limited. Here, how- 
ever, we have views born of an unhappy experience. 


Croydon and 
Business Acumen. 


The “E.D.A.” 


The Barry Ratepayers and Property 
Owners’ Association, together with the 
Urban District Council, look as though 
they are going to make a serious muddle, 
unless more reason intervenes, over previously adopted plans for 
extending and improving the gas-works at a cost of £125,000. 
The electrical people are adopting a new policy in connection 
with the gas scheme. The General Manager of the South Wales 
Electrical Power Company, Ltd. (Mr. W. A. Chamen), has been 
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attending a meeting of the Ratepayers and Property Owners’ 
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Association, and has put forward a scheme for the. supply of elee- 

tricity to the town. He states that £60,000 will be sufficient to 

give a fair supply of electricity, and for another £25,000 a cable 

could be laid from Barry to Llandaff. According to the news- 

paper reports, Mr. Chamen contended that electric lighting would 

be considerably cheaper for the town than gas; but in support 

of this contention we do not see that he gave any data to prove 

theassertion. It would not be at all difficult to show that he was 

somewhat beside the mark in his assertion. But after all lighting 

is not the only thing for which a gas-works exists; and that is 
where the Ratepayers’ Association and the Council are, in listen- 

ing to the electrical voice, in danger of making a very serious 

blunder. With the modern forms of electric lamps, which are 

expensive things in themselves, the consumption of electricity 
for lighting is of a very attenuated order, and yet capital expenses 

in providing the supply are very heavy. But gas is used for a 

considerable number of other purposes; and with it, taking all 
heating uses into account, electricity cannot compete from the 
points of view of economy and efficiency. The people of Barry, 
we take it, do not want coal to be used inefficiently for the pur- 

pose of producing electricity for its heat energy for domestic and 
other uses, when the same coal can be utilized in other ways, 
and more potential heat energy be placed at the disposal of the 
community at a cheaper rate. The consumption of coal to-day 
may be anything between 27,000 B.Th.U. and (say) 67,500 B.Th.U. 
to produce a unit of electricity with a potential heating value of 
3420 B.Th.U. Considering this, the terrible waste of heat that 
this occasions must be apparent to even.a mediocre intelligence. 

Of course, we do not suggest that in the case of the South Wales 
Electricity Supply Company, the higher expenditure of B.Th.U. 
named obtains; their consumption is more likely to be approxi- 

mately the lower one, At the same time, even such an expendi- 
ture is not an efficient use of coal in respect of the ecto = of 
means for ordinary heating. Furthermore, the gas-works produces 
several commodities other than gas; and for every ton of coal 
used there remains on the fuel market at least $ ton of coke, the 
bulk of which is carbon with great heating value. Nevertheless, 
we see that the Borough Council have rescinded a resolution 
which they formerly passed proposing to expend £125,000 on the 
extension and improvement of the gas-works. Probably this has 
only been done with the view of looking further into the matter. 
If this is so, and the Council study the practical requirements 
of the community, they will see that, even though electricity be. 
supplied by the Power Company, an up-to-date gas-works and 
its various products are necessaries in the life and service of the 
community, 


<i 
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CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 








Report on Session 1920-21. 


ONE of the features of the report on the work of the Department 
of Technology of the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 


session 1920-21, is the fact that with the close of the session the. 


full scheme for the re-organization of the department’s tech- 
nological examinations in England and Wales, as settled with the 
Board of Education, had been in force for a complete year. 
Following upon the discontinuance of Grade I. examinations in 
1920, no examinations were held in 1921 in England and Wales in 
Grade II. of three-grade subjects. But with the consent of the 
Board of Education, examinations in Grade I. of Gas Engineer- 
ing and Gas Supply were held in England and Wales; these 
(and one other subject) being the only exceptions to the rule that 
in that area no examinations in Grade I. standard are now held 
in subjects other than Telegraphy and Telephony. In 1922, Gas 
Engineering and Gas Supply will again form exceptions, since in 
these subjects Grade I. examinations will be held in England and 
Wales. An additional exception will be made in the case of 
Grade II. of Gas-Fitting ; the Board of Education having agreed 
to its continuance for a period of oneyear, In Scotland, Ireland, 
and overseas parts of the British Empire, all grades of examina- 
tion were held in 1921, and will continue to be held as formerly. 
The report, which is signed by Mr. Morton Latham, M.A. (the 
Chairman of the Committee), and Mr. Charles C. Hawkins (the 
Superintendent), expresses the thanks of the Institute to members 
of advisory bodies and other gentlemen who have assisted in re- 
vising the syllabuses of the examinations. 

In the session under review, the total number of candidates 
in technology examined in the United Kingdom was 7959, as 
compared with 9825 in 1921. The discontinuance of Grade II. 
examinations in England and Wales fully accounts for the 
reduced number. The increase in the final grade candidates 
(which represent over half of the total number) is, the report 
says, noteworthy. The number of candidates in the final grade 
for the past session (4226) exceeds, in fact, the total of 3959 can- 
didates who entered for the final examinations of the last pre- 
war year. An increase in Grade I. candidates, as compared with 
1920, from 2072 to 2735, is mainly due to the re-instatement of 
the examinations in Grade I. of Gas Engineering and Gas 
Supply. Taking the examinations as a whole, the number of 
candidates in Scotland increased by as much as 41 p.ct. Those 
in Ireland, on the other hand (as is not to be wondered at), de- 
creased by 17°8 p.ct. The percentage of the total candidates 
successful in passing was slightly higher than in 1920—namely, 








67°5, compared with 63'5. If the candidates for final examina. 
tions are considered separately, the percentage of successes— 
64°5—is little less than the average, from which it is concluded 
that, generally speaking, candidates entering for the final grade 
examination were sufficiently prepared to attempt it. 

Referring to the award of prizes, the Institute tender their 
thanks to the Livery Companies and the Trade Societies, who by 
renewal of their offers of prizes have again continued their sup- 
port of the work of the department in the furtherance of technical 
education. The prize winners in the examinations in gas and 
allied subject will be found on p. 884 of this issue. 

At the end of 1920, Mr. L. G. Killby resigned his position as 
Superintendent of the Department of Technology; and Mr. C. C. 
Hawkins was appointed to succeed him. The Institute place on 
record their appreciation of the work of Mr. Killby as Acting 
Superintendent and as Superintendent during the period when 
the scheme of the department’s examinations was undergoing 
reorganization. 

The tables in the report which give the general results of the 
examinations, with details of passes and failures, show the per- 
centages of failures to have been as follows: Coke and Bye- 
Products Manufacture, 46°1 ; Coal-Tar Distillation, 50; Dyes and 
Colouring Matters, 14:2; Gas Engineering, 35°5; Gas Supply, 
33°73 Gas Fitting, 30. The numbers of candidates presenting 
themselves were: Coke and Bye-Products Manufacture, 30; Coal- 
Tar Distillation, 26; Dyes and Colouring Matters, 14; Gas Engi- 
neering, 208; Gas Supply, 231; Gas Fitting, 83. 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO. 





{From the ‘Journal’ for December, 1861,] 


Naphthalene in Gas-Mains.—Mr. George Anderson writes: Pas- 
sing over one of the bridges the other day, I witnessed a trouble- 


some and somewhat expensive operation being performed, in 
cutting a large gas-main at-short distances, and drawing a brush 
through it, for the purpose of clearing it. I was troubled two or 
three years ago with naphthalene in the leading main from a 
gas-works, extending to about half-a-mile from the works; and, as 
the mode I adopted for clearing it was both simple, cheap, and 
effectual, a description of it may be of use to your readers when 
similarly situated. We had previously adopted the ordinary plan 
of steaming our pipes on the works; but, as we could not easily 
carry the steam into the district, 1 had a small vertical boiler 
made with a furnace in the centre of it, a chimney-flue through 
the top, a small water-tank bolted on to the side, with force pump 


| attached for feeding the boiler,a safety-valve, and a wrought-iron 


steam-pipe for connecting the main to be operated on; and the 
whole was carried on wheels. After having steamed the main for 
several hours, till I found at the nearest syphon that the gas 
issued hot, I emptied a gallon or two of common naphtha into 
the water-tank, and fed the boiler with this instead of with water. 
The effect was almost magical, in the rapidity with which it cut- 
down and partly dissolved the crystals of naphthalene. These, 
with the naphtha, after it had liquefied, I pumped from the 
nearest syphon, and allowed the liquid to settle, when the 
naphtha came to the top, and was used over and over again. 
The result has been that, whereas formerly we were troubled 
more or less annually with this deposit, it has not appeared since, 
which I partly attribute to the naphtha coating the main with an 
oily solution ; whereas steam removes everything off the surface 
of the iron, and leaves it rough, and hence more liable to attract 
crystallization. The transmission of gas to the customers was not 
in any way interfered with ; and, beyond cutting an inch hole in 
the main, feeding it first with steam, and then with the vapour of 
naphtha, for a few hours, no other expense was incurred. 
Hydro-Carbonic Gas.—A prospectus has been recently extensively 
circulated relative toa process for producing what is called “ Hydro- 
Carbonic Gas” from tar, resin, and other bituminous substances, 
and water or steam. Under the head of “ Register of New Patents”’ 
in our present issue, will be found an abstraet of the specification 
of this patent, with an accompanying wood-cut, illustrating the 
form of apparatus proposed to be employed; and, in reply to 
numerous applications addressed to us on the subject, we would 
advise our readers to await the issue of the trial of the apparatus, 
which, we are informed, is about to be made in this country, 
before themselves incurring any expense in what appears to us, 
after the experience gained by the failure of the Hydro-Carbon 
Gas Company, to be a hopeless experiment. The apparatus 
patented by Messrs. Laming and Evans, on April 23, 1850, for 
the manufacture of gas from similar substances, had greater 
chance of success than the one just patented ; but the cost of the 
hydrogen obtained by the decomposition of water has hitherto 
— in the way of the success of all such systems of gas manu- 
cture. 








adie 
—_ 





Mr. Samuel Moore, whose new system of gas production 
was referred to on p. 442 of the “ JournaL” for Nov. 9 last, has 
resigned the position of Gas Manager to the Scunthorpe Urban 
District Council, in order to act in a consulting capacity for 
Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co., of Stockton-on-Tees. 
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COMPENSATION FOR ABOLITION OF OFFICE. 


By A. Canninc Wi tims, F.C.I.S. (formerly Treasurer to the 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Commissioners, 
now dissolved). 


‘ AMALGAMATION HAS ITS PENALTIES.” This was the chastened 
observation of an Edinburgh newspaper on publishing a list of the 
claims for compensation put forward by a number of Leith and 
other officials (including myself) whose positions had been abol- 
ished as a result of the operation of the Edinburgh Boundaries 
Extension Act, 1920—a measure which, in spite of its effect upon 
myself, I consider was amply justified. “No doubt,” the paper 
continued, ‘“‘there are officials who have some claim on being 
dispossessed of their position ; but it will be necessary to inquire 
very closely into the conditions of their appointment.” 

There are those who say that public officials (in which term I 
include officials of public utility companies) who lose office owing 
to municipal or other extensions should receive no compensation 
at all, or, at best, but a small amount. In support of their opinion 
the argument is advanced that officials’ engagements are usually 
terminable on short notice, and that an officer on finding his 
occupation gone should bestir himself to get another post ; and if 
the salary attached to the new appointment is smaller than the 
one previously enjoyed—well, it is unfortunate, but he must make 
the best of it, as thousands of less higly-placed workers have to 
do when they are thrown out of a job. 

The Edinburgh Corporation, or rather the Special Committee 
appointed to deal with the claims, while not, of course, taking this 
extreme view, did not err on the side of liberality in making their 
offers. As representatives of the ratepayers, I do not know that 
they can be blamed for this ; but, in the light of subsequent events, 
it would, I think, have paid them to have followed a more generous 
policy. Broad views usually pay in the long run. 

The Corporation contended that “in no case did any officer of 
the Leith Town Council or of the Joint Trusts hold a life appoint- 
ment. Whatever may have been the probabilities of his being 
continued in office, he was liable to the risk of his appointment 
being terminated at any time on short notice.” This is true 
enough in the abstract. But everyone knows that a man who 
occupies an official position with a statutory authority, and whose 
performance of duty and whose conduct are satisfactory, practi- 
cally holds an appointment for life, or until such time as he retires 
on superannuation. 

“ The presumption is,” the Corporation continued, “that on his 
office being abolished he will take all reasonable steps with a view 
to obtaining another appointment, or otherwise earning his living. 
He is not deprived of the experience and qualifications which he 
possessed before the annexation took place.” This is a quite 
proper observation from the standpoint of the Corporation; but 
the suggestion it contains—namely, that because his experience 
and qualifications have not been taken from him he will be able to 
secure another post—does not in many cases square with the hard 
facts of life. In these annexation schemes, it is usually the head 
officials of the extinguished authorities who are thrown over- 
board; the whole, or a large proportion of the rank and file being 
generally taken over. Now, a man does not, as a rule, become 
the head of an important department until he has left youth well 
behind. He may have the highest qualifications and a store of 
valuable experience; he may be fullof mental and physical vigour 
and possess initiative and driving force; but if he is approaching 
or over fifty years of age, it is practically impossible for him to 
obtain an appointment at all analogous to the one of which he has 
been deprived. To pull-up such a man by the roots and cast him 
aside without fair compensation would be to commit an act of 

flagrant injustice. 


COMPENSATION PRECEDENTS. 


In connection with my own recent claim for compensation in 
respect of abolition of office, I obtained copies of the compensa- 
tion clauses in a number of Acts of Parliament. There is great 
dissimilarity among the precedents; but they tend to become 
more generous as Act follows Act. For example, the Nantwich 
Urban District Council Act of 1903, which, inter alia, empowered 
the Council to acquire the undertaking of the Nantwich Gas 
Company, provided that an officer who had been in the service 
of the Company for twenty years or upwards was entitled to 
decline service with the Council without losing his right to com- 
pensation. In the Sidmouth Urban District Council Act of 1912, 
the period is reduced to ten years, and words are inserted which 
prevent the Council from making refusal to serve a reason for 
reducing the compensation ; while in the Morley Corporation Act 
of the following year no qualifying period is mentioned—“ the 
non-acceptance of any office offered shall not be a bar to the right 
of any officer to compensation.” These, or words having the same 
effect, are now inserted, I believe, in all Extension Acts and Pro- 
visional Orders. 

_ Victimization of officials who have been taken over under 
incorporating Acts is not an unknown thing. Such men are not 
infrequently looked upon as interlopers or aliens, and their posi- 
tion rendered so uncomfortable that, in sheer disgust, they have 
been vacated, and the right to compensation lost. It is to protect 
men from treatment of this kind that Parliament has removed the 
restrictions that formerly existed. In several of the Acts con- 
sulted, it is provided that the compensation shall not, except as 
May be otherwise agreed, exceed the amount under which the 





Acts and rules relating to H.M. Civil Service is paid to a person 
on abolition of office. As the practice of the Treasury in this re- 
gard does not appear to be known generally, no apology need be 
made for dealing with it somewhat fully. 


TREASURY PRACTICE. 


The award of a compensation allowance to an established civil 
servant on the abolition of his office, to which he was appointed 
before the 2oth of September, 1909, is regulated by section 7 of the 
Superannuation Act of 1859, which provides that: 

It shall be lawful for the Commissioners of the Treasury to 
grant to any person retiring or removed from the Public Service 
in consequence of the abolition of his office, or for the purpose of 
facilitating improvements in the organization of the department to 
which he belonged, by which greater efficiency and economy can 
be effected, such special annual allowance by way of compensation 
as, on a full consideration of the circumstances of the case, may 
seem to the said Commissioners to be a reasonable and just com- 
pensation for the loss of office; and if the compensation shall 
exceed the amount to which such person would have been entitled 
under the scale of superannuation provided by this Act, if ten 
years were added to the number of years which he may have 
actually served, such allowance shall be granted by special minute, 
stating the special grounds for granting such allowance, which 
minute shall be laid before Parliament, and no such allowance 
shall exceed two-thirds of the salary and emoluments of the office. 

In calculating allowances under this section it has been the 
practice of the Treasury to award an annual allowance of as 
many sixtieths of the officer’s emoluments as he has served com- 
pleted years. At the time of the passing of the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Act of 1888, and the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act of 1889, the Treasury awarded a special addition, 
on account of abolition of office, not exceeding the following 
scale: 


Actual Service. Addition. 
20 years or upwards 10-60ths 
15 ,, and less than 20 7-6oths 
10.6 hC,,_:~«and less than 15 5-6oths 
5 » and less than 10 3-6oths 
Under 5  os.,* 1-60th 


Compensation allowances awarded to an established civil ser- 
vant on the abolition of his office, to which he was appointed after 
the z2oth of September, 1999, is regulated by section 6 (1) of the 
Superannuation Act, 1909, which provides that the compensation 
shall not exceed in any case the amount which a civil servant 
would be entitled to, or which might be granted to a civil servant, 
if he retired on the ground of ill-health. 

In calculating allowances under this section, the Treasury’s 
practice is as follows: 

(a) In the case of an officer who has served ten yearsor upwards, 
the award is of an annual allowance of as many eightieths of the 
officer's emoluments as he has served completed years, sub- 
ject to a maximum of forty-eightieths, together with a lump sum, 
by way of additional allowance, equal to as many tbirtieths of the 
officer’s emoluments as he has served completed years, subject to 
a maximum of one and a half times the amount of his emoluments. 

(5) In the case of an officer who has served less than ten years, 
the award is of a gratuity equal to (1.) as many twelfths of the 
officer's emoluments as he has served completed years, and, pro- 
vided he has served two years or more, (11.) as many thirtieths of 
his emoluments as he has served completed years. In calculating 
the gratuity, completed half years are taken into account. 

In assessing an officer’s salary and emoluments, the Treasury 
takes the average of the amounts he received during the five years 
next before the date of the abolition of the office. All awards 
under the Superannuation Acts, however, are at the discretion of 
the Treasury, and are subject to modification if the Board con- 
sider that the circumstances of the particular case require it—a 
very wise reservation, as it is impossible to apply fairly a cast- 
iron rule irrespective of circumstances. 











Old Scale. 
— : 
| Average Emolu- 
Years . 7. P ments During z ’ 
of spc | aaatths, [Five Years Prior| | qiwance 
Service. , . ‘ ' to Abolition ; 
| of Office. 
£ £ sd 
-, 3 | 8 1000 125 © O 
Io. 5 | 15 1000 250 0 O 
15. 7 22 1000 |} 36613 4 
20. 10 30 1000 | 500 0 O 
30. 10 4° 1000 | 666 13 4 
New Scale. 
Average Emolu-| 
7 , was" ents During | 
Number of Years of Service  |,,@ents I 8 Annual . 
awe c |Five Years Prior os Lump Sum, 
and of Eightieths. | to Abolition Allowance. 
of Office. 
é £ Cc ee c iagvai 
Under to years, a gratuity . | —_ | - _ 
10 Midd: Gite. Mia he 1000 1245 00 333 6 8 
LE AA Oe ee | 1000 187 10 0 500 0 O 
20 | 1000 | 250 0 0 666 13 4 
30 | 1000 | 375 0 O Icoo Oo O 


Of two scales, the old one is much more generous (as the 





above figures show); and as it is usual in Extension Acts, &c., 
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which provide for compensation awards to be based on the acts 
and rules of H.M. Civil Service, to specify that the acts and rules 
shall be such as were in operation in 1888 or (in the case of Scot- 
land) in 18809, officials whose positious have been abolished, and 
whose compensation has been based on the old scale, have bene- 
fited accordingly. 


AGGREGATION OF SERVICE. 


A local government or other officer whose service from boyhood 
was continuous and under the same authority, and who, on the 
abolition of his office, is compensated on the lines of the Trea- 
sury’s More generous scheme, has not much to complain about— 
indeed, cases have arisen in which the compensation on that basis 
would have been too liberal. Take, for instance, the case of 
a man of thirty-six who entered the service of a statutory autho- 
rity at the age of sixteen, and who has been promoted from time 
to time until he is in a good position. Under the scale he would, 
in the very pink and pride of manhood, and when it should not be 
difficult to obtain a new post, be entitled to an allowance of one- 
half of his average salary and emoluments during the five years 
up to the date of the abolition of his office. But in the case of a 
man who, by reason of special competence, had moved from one 
town to another, and had for a short time held the position subse- 
quently abolished, a rigid application of the scale would result in his 
suffering a severe injustice—in other words, he would be penalized 
for having qualified himself for advancement. 

In “Local Government Service” for June, 1920, the following 
appeared : 


Question: The X Corporation sought powers to extend its 
boundaries, and one of the threatened areas is the urban district 
of Y. I entered the employ of the X Corporation (as a boy) on 
the 31st of May, 1897, leaving in May, 1916—i.¢., 19 years’ 
service—to take up my present duties of Rate Collector to the 
Urban District of Y. Will I be entitled to add my 19 years’ 
service with Y U.D.C. in claiming compensation for abolition of 
office ? 

Answer: You will not be entitled to aggregate your service 
under the two authorities unless a Special Act provides for it. 
You started de novo with Y in 1916, and the subsequent amalga- 
mation of Y with X does not disturb that fact. You date from 
1916. 


In connection with my own claim, I addressed a letter to the 
Gas Press on this question of the aggregation of service. It 
brought several interesting communications, one of which drew 
my attention to the compensation clauses in the Electricity 
(Supply) Act, 1919. In this Act the principle of aggregating 
service in the case of an official who has served more than one 
authority is recognized. This was brought about, I understand, 
largely, if not entirely, through the efforts of the Associated Muni- 
cipal Electrical Engineers. It was pointed out by them that the 
operation of the Act would result in the shutting-down of a 
number of electrical stations and the abolition of the offices of 
the engineers in charge of them, and that to base the compensa- 
tion of those who had held more than one appointment on the 
years of service in the last one would be manifestly unfair. 

In view of their importance, I append the clauses in extenso : 

If after the 8th of May, 1919, and within five years from the date 
when under this Act a transfer of the whole or any part of an under- 
taking has been effected, or a scheme for the improvement of the supply 
of electricity in any district has come into operation, or an agreement 
or arrangement between various authorized undertakers for the render- 
ing of mutual assistance to one another has been entered into, any 
officer or servant who has, before the said 8th day of May, been regu- 
larly employed in or about the undertaking, or any authorized under- 
taking, proves to the satisfaction of a referee or a board of referees 
appointed by the Minister of Labour that in consequence of this Act 
he— 

(z.) has suffered loss of employment, or diminution of salary, 
wages, or emoluments, otherwise than on grounds of misconduct, 
incapacity, or superannuation ; or 

(r1.) has relinquished his employment in consequence of being 
required to perform duties such as were not analogous or were 
an unreasonable addition to those which before the said 8th day of 
May he had been required to perform; or 

(r11.) has been placed in any worse position in respect to the 
conditions of his service (including tenure of office, remuneration, 
gratuities, pension, superannuation, sick or other fund, or any 
benefits or allowances, whether obtaining legally or by customary 
practice), 

and the body to which the undertaking, or part thereof, was transferred, 
or, as the case may be, the authorized undertakers who are affected by 
the scheme, or are parties to the agreement or arrangement, do not 
show to the satisfaction of the referee or board of referees that equiva- 
lent employment on the like conditions as those obtaining with respect 
to him, at the date when the scheme comes into operation, or the agree- 
ment or arrangement is entered into, was available, there shall be paid 
to him by that body or those undertakers, or such of them as the 
referee or board of referees may think just, such compensation as the 
referee or board of referees may award, including any expenses which 
the officer or servant necessarily incurs in removing to another locality : 
Provided that such compensation shall, in the case of an officer em- 
ployed on an annual salary, be based on, but not exceed, the amount 
which would have been payable to a person on abolition of office under 
the Acts and rules relating to His Majesty’s Civil Service in force at 
the date of the passing of the Local Government Act, 1888, But, in 
computing the period of service of any officer, service under any authorized 
undertakers shall be reckoned as service under the authorized undertaker in whose 
employment he is at the time that he suffers such loss ov diminution as is men- 
tioned in this section ; and, where any such officer or servant was tempo- 
rarily absent from his employment while serving in or with His 





Majesty's Forces or the Forces of the Allied or Associated Powers, or 
in any other employment of national importance during the present 
war, such service shall be reckoned as service under the authorized 
undertakers in whose employment he was immediately before and 
after such temporary absence. 

Note in (11.) the significant words “ analogous” and “ unrea- 
sonable addition,” and the sentence as to removal expenses. 

In the Civil Service the aggregate number of years.served, in 
whatever department, forms the basis on which the compensa- 
tion allowance is computed; and it is only reasonable and logical 
that, if the Treasury scale of compensation is made applicable to 
local government officers and others, the practice of the Treasury 
in aggregating service should also be followed. No compensa- 
tion awards under the Act referred to have been made, for the 
simple reason that, up to the present time, no Joint Electricity 
Authorities have been set-up. 


EDINBURGH COMPENSATION CLAUSES. 


The Edinburgh Boundaries Extension Act, 1920, not only greatly 
enlarged the boundaries of the city by incorporating the burgh 
of Leith and suburban areas. But it also brought about the dis- 
solution of the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Commis- 
sioners, the Edinburgh and District Water Trust, the Water of 
Leith Purification and Sewerage Commissioners, and other 
authorities ; and as the Edinburgh Corporation decided to make 
a clean sweep of practically all the head officials of Leith and the 
Commissions, it followed that there were a large number of 
claims for compensation. 

The compensation provisions of the Edinburgh Act do not 
authorize the aggregation of service; but in other respects 
they are framed on broad lines. The following is a précis of 
them : 


Any officer or servant of the Leith Town Council or the Joint 
Trusts may decline to serve the Corporation, and any such officer 
or servant shall be entitled to compensation. 

The Corporation may abolish any office that they may consider 
unnecessary ; but the displaced officer shall be entitled to com- 
pensation. ] 

Persons declared by the Act to be entitled to compensation, and 
those who by virtue of anything done in pursuance or in conse- 
quence of the Act suffer any direct pecuniary loss, shall be enti- 
tled to have compensation paid to them, regard being had to all 
the circumstances of the case, and any expense which is neces- 
sarily incurred in removing to another locality in the United 
Kingdom. 

Persons entitled to compensation shall deliver to the Corpora- 
tion a detailed statement of their claims; and the Corporation 
shall forthwith take the same into consideration, assess the 
amount of compensation (if any), and inform the claimants of 
their decision. ; 4h 

If any officer or servant is aggrieved by the decision of the Cor- 
poration, the compensation shall (except as may be otherwise 
agreed) be ascertained by an arbiter to be nominated by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland on the application of either party, and the deci- 
sion of such arbiter shall be final. ; 

The sum payable as compensation {to any claimant shall, at 
his option, be payable either by way of a capital sum or of an 
annuity, or partly by a capital sum and partly by annuity. 





The following is a copy of the form of claim employed by the 
Edinburgh Corporation : 


EDINBURGH BOUNDARIES EXTENSION AND TRAMWAYS 
ACT, 1920. 


PART V.—EXISTING OFFICERS. 


CLAIM FOR COMPENSATION UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 90. 


ss claim compensation * Insert full name and 
from the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council  @ddress. 
of the City of Edinburgh in respect of direct ¢ Sinsink: diets eitiielbinn 
pecuniary loss byt ss - by abolition of office or 
I desire that the compensation be paid to me by = diminution or loss of 
way off ===, : and the amount which I salary or fees. 
claimis§ oo. ~~~ «.~—« have filled up on | Here state whether 
the annexed statement all particulars which ap- ee ee Ge 
pear to me to be relevant and necessaryto the 14 partly amruity. 
consideration of my claim. § Here state amount 
of capital sum or an- 
(Signature). == == nuity. 





(Date) 4 


STATEMENT OF RELEVANT AND NECESSARY PARTICULARS REFERRED 
TO IN FOREGOING CLAIM, 

1. Name. 2. Address. 3. Age(dateof birth), 4, Name of Administra- 
tive Authority employing claimant 5. Description of office or 
situation held by claimant at Nov. 2, 1920. 6. Date of appointment 
to that office or situation. 

7. Date of claimant's entry into service of employing authority. 





8. Emoluments received by | Total Amount 
claimant from employing | AS at Nov. 2,| As atFeb.29,} for Year 
authority’: 1920. 1920, Ending 

fe Nov. 2, 1920. 





(1) Salary (or wage) 
(2)Bonus .. . 

Go) NGOS.) &! er bec ere 
(4) Any other emoluments 


Total . 
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9. Emoluments received by | 
claimant from employing | Year Ending 
authority ineach of three | “°Y: 2» 1917+ 
previous years . 





Year Ending | Year Ending 
Nov. 2, 1918. | Nov. 2, 1919. 








(1) Salary (or wage) . 
(2)Bonus .. . 

(3) Fees . | .kgciokt 
(4) Any other emoluments 


Tope: reas, 








10. Give details of fees, if any, included in 8 and 9 above, and by whom 
aid. 
11. Give full details of other emoluments, if any, included in 8 and 9 
above. 
12. State any further particulars which appear to claimant to be relevant 
and necessary. 
DECLARATION. 
I hereby declare the foregoing answers to be true to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief. 
Signature __.§._—==»_ E> 





THE ARBITER’S AWARDS. 


With the exception of a few minor claims which were settled 
by agreement, all the cases came before the arbiter. His awards 
have, I believe, given general satisfaction to the claimants. 
Brushing aside the question of length of service, and the argument 
of the Corporation that the dispossessed officials were not in life 
appointments, he set his mind to ascertain the “ direct pecuniary 
loss” likely to be suffered by the officers and servants not taken 
over, and to have made his awards accordingly. In arriving at 
this figure, he compared the annual remuneration the claimants 
might reasonably have been expected to receive if their respective 
authorities had remained in existence with the annual amounts 
that they might be expected to earn f/us the superannuation con- 
tributions (if any) of which they would be relieved, and awarded 
the difference by way of compensation—the amount being payable 
by way of an annuity, or wholly or in part by way of a capital sum 
upon the basis of the Table for Commutation of Pensions issued 
by the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, and entitled 
“Statutory Rules and Orders, 1920. No. 1395.” 


tin 
—<—- 


GAS LIGHTING IN 1861—AND IN 1921. 





By Norton H. Humpurys. 


Tue lighting of dwelling-houses, shops, factories, warehouses, or 
public thoroughfares may be classified either as general—an 
equal diffusion of illumination in all parts of an apartment, en- 
closure, or given area—or local—the concentration of illumination 
in the neighbourhood of the light source, with little, if any, regard 
for the remainder. As a rule, the maximum degree of illumina- 
tion is required within a limit of about 6 ft. above ground level, 
though special circumstances call for equal diffusion over a much 
greater elevation. Street and show lighting, for example, need 
sufficient illumination to admit of reading the names of streets, 
the numbers and other announcements on the facia-boards above 
shop fronts, or for evenly lighting the display windows from top 
to bottom. 

The degree to which the ideal result is obtained depends not 
only on the amount of skill displayed in the placing, the area and 
intensity, and the immediate surroundings of the light sources, 
but also on environment. The colour of the ceiling and walls in 
an apartment, or of the ground and buildings facing on a street, 
has a large influence. Ideal street lighting consists of equal diffu- 
sion throughout ; but in practice an excess of light in the vicinity 
of the sources is unavoidable. Other examples of the predomi- 
nance of “ local,” where “ general ” lighting is desired, are due to 
unfortunate selection or inefficient appliances. 


Gas LIGHTING IN 1861. 


Readers whose recollections go back as far as 1860 to 1870 will 
recall the forms of gas lighting then in vogue. A middle-class 
living room, about 15 ft. square and 10 to 12 ft. high, may be taken 
as a fair example. A common arrangement was a centrally situ- 
ated water-slide “ chandelier,” encumbered with a profusion of 
stamped metal, glass or china ornamentation, and comprising two 
or more branches for the support of fish-tail, also known as union- 
jet burners. Sometimes the centre piece was displaced in favour 
of brackets on the walls, including two over the mantelboard. 
These were fairly satisfactory if the ceiling was white and the 
walls a good reflecting colour; but the reverse under different 
conditions. 

The success of gas appliances has been greatly prejudiced by 
too much attention to appearance and too little to efficiency. 

8as pendant, a cooker, or fire, is in rather a different category 
from a statue or a picture. But manufacturers thought mostly of 


pe design from the salesmani’s point of view, and purchasers 
naan think of much besides a pleasing appearance. Manufac- 


did not run even a modest testing room, and certainly 
§ approaching the modern laboratory in charge of a Uni- 
y man. The only exceptions were brackets or pendants 
constructed entirely of clear glass—a material that cannot by any 
Possibility be rendered other than non-obstructive or diffusive of 


nothin; 
versit 





light. Incandescent burners can readily be adopted, and some 
examples of this class, thus fitted, are in use to-day, and constitute 
an effective and cheerful order of lighting. They are sometimes 
overloaded with triangular strips of glass, called prisms. 

The unnecessarily heavy character of the metal work, as tend- 
ing to interfere with the proper dispersion of the light, was ac- 
centuated by a preference for dark green lacquering. Some 
customers preferred ormolu; but steel or brown did not come 
into common use tilllater. The actual colouring in the first place 
-was not of much consequence in practice, for a reason next to be 
considered. At this period, one occasionally encountered relics 
of the superstitious sort of feeling with which gas was generally 
regarded when first introduced to the public. Canvassers for 
new business—rather uncommon in those days, and not so fre- 
quent now as they should be—were met, perhaps two or three 
times in one day, by a blunt refusal to have gas on the premises, 
or they heard about keeping gas-pipes at a safe distance from 
inflammable material. A shrewd observer was known to claim 
that he could trace gas-mains or services in the streets during 
snowy weather by the partial or entire melting of the snow above 
them. But the point with which we are concerned is that house- 
maids were strictly enjoined not to “touch” the gas-fittings. A 
tradition was thus established that remains with us even to-day. 
Examine the gas appliances in (say) scores of such apartments 
as above mentioned (and that either in 1861 or 1921), and nine out 
of ten are covered with the dust of ages and have lapsed into a 
dirty lustreless brown or black to such an extent that only by a 
patch here and there can the original colour be decided—in this 
respect resembling many of the memorial statues in public 
thoroughfares, in which any delicate details are obscured by 
accumulated dirt. People who zealously maintain white ceilings, 
fresh-painted wood work, and clean wall paper, will not have the 
gas-fittings even “dusted "once in a twelvemonth—and then 
only by a gas-fitter. The cleaning or re-lacquering department is 
a very small item in the gas-fitting business. 

The designs of chandeliers and brackets in use at the period 
under review exhibited a decided, though senseless, tendency to 
preserve the distinctive features of the oil-lamps that they were 
intended to replace. The base of the central stem in the pen- 
dant, or the head of the swing joint on the bracket, were embel- 
lished with an imitation vase or urn; and immediately under each 
burner was a cup or flower design similar to that necessary for 
catching oil-drips, which not only cast a heavy downward shadow 
where the light was most required, but acted as a low-temperature 
crematory for the remains of flying insects attracted to, and 
scorched by, the flame. After a heavy catch, an objectionable 
stuffy odour was distinctly noticeable, and was, of course, placed 
to the discredit of gas. 

The errors of the metal worker were repeated by the glass 
blower, who provided globes with elaborate etched or cut pat- 
terns, coloured to an extent that put an ordinary Chinese lantern 
out of countenance, or convoluted into such fantastic shapes that 
they were more like a blancmange mould than a light protector. 
Not the slightest attention was given to non-obscuration or diffu- 
sion of light ; as with the metal appliances, the selling attraction 
was confined to a pleasing or an eccentric design. 

Much of the light produced was rendered non-effective by the 
semi-opaque character, the unsuitable shape, or wrong colouring 
of the protectors. The human eye may be regarded as adapted 
to ordinary daylight. The nearer the spectrum of the artificial 
approaches that of the natural light, the better for the eyesight. 
The eye is capable of adjusting itself to circumstances to some 
extent; but one may suppose that it is at best advantage under a 
colourless or white light. Even at this advanced date, the spectra 
of artificial light sources has not received the attention that its 
importance demands. 

But the object now in view is the obscuration and bad diffusion 
of light, due not only to the glass, but to the excess of metal orna- 
mentation. The glass appendage had a narrow bottom opening 
not exceeding 2 in. clear in diameter, obstructed by a three-arm 
support turned broadside to the flame, with or without a ring cor- 
responding with the base of the globe. A wider opening at the top, 
especially evident in glass of the basin shape, afforded free access 
of light to the ceiling. If this was the usual lime white, and the 
walls of a good reflecting colour, a satisfactory effect was secured, 
approaching that of the modern semi-direct type. But with dark 
green or red paper, or especially with panelled oak walls and 
ceiling, a decidedly dismal effect was the leading feature. 

The chief defects incidental to the narrow opening at the base 
were, however, related to combustion, and to the ceiling. A rapid 
current was caused to play on the flame, inducing flickering, 
lowering of temperature, and, consequently, of the illuminating 
power, together with incomplete combustion if the gas was rich 
in quality. The excessive flow carried with it clouds of micro- 
scopic dust, which was partially scorched by contact with the 
flame ; and this, together with unconsumed carbon, was projected 
with sufficient velocity on the ceiling to form a brown discoloura- 
tion that quickly became a large and unsightly black patch. A 
“smoke preventer” was therefore regarded as a necessary acces- 
sory. At first, this consisted of a ceiling plate, bell, trumpet, or 
thistle-shaped glass vessel, suspended from the ceiling by a hook 
and chain; but these devices gave place to a smaller diffuser, 
supported about an inch above the upper part of the glass. It 
included a circular band of ornamental stamped metal, and was 
therefore called a crown or corona. Possibly this appliance did 
good service in the way of baffling the direct up-current to the 
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ceiling, and, by reducing the quantity of air that passed through 
the globe, incidentally securing complete combustion and increase 
of illuminating power; but, being opaque, it substituted a heavy 
black shadow on the ceiling for the brilliant expanse that is a 
great assistance towards a good general lighting effect. Attempts 
were made to meet this defect by the substitution of translucent 
material for the terra-cotta originally used, and narrow metal clips 
in place of the stamped metal band. 

The first substantial improvement on this state of affairs was 
the introduction, by Mr. William Sugg, of a really spherical 
albatrine globe, with 44 in. diameter openings both upper and 
lower, supported on three armed carriers turned edge-way to the 
flame; also bottom saucers or eye-cups to prevent direct rays 
reaching the eye from the flame. At first, he was under the 
necessity of decorating the globes, in accordance with the pre- 
valent taste. But these gradually gave place to the plain globe, 
which was the death-blow to the objectionable features above 
named. The albatrine obstructed some of the light, but diffused 
the remainder to such advantage, and avoided the violent contrast 
due to naked lights, that it quickly created a demand for untinted 
glass appendages. 

AND IN 1921. 


Visiting the same class of apartments as served for our illustra- 
tion in 1861, we find that the “chandelier,” with its water-slide 
and other objectionable details, has been replaced by less prom- 
inent, less ornamental, but certainly more efficient appliances, both 
as regards metal and earthenware. The dust collectors, fly 
crematories, and other obscuring devices (with a remarkable 
exception to be shortly noticed) have made way for a lighter and 
more serviceable design of centre light, carrying one or perhaps 
two incandescent burners; the inverted type being preferred to 
the upright. The gaudy hand-painted globe, with its fish, butter- 
flies, or other equally inappropriate subjects, or of convoluted 
shape, has been greatly improved in both appearance and effi- 
ciency, colouring is very much subdued, and the light hasa better 
chance of getting in evidence. 

The air-chambers and other accessories of the upright incan- 
descent burner repeat to some extent the obscuration caused by 
the fly catcher in former times; but the ceiling reflection is not 
interfered with. This is an important point, because more light 
is given out by the upper parts of the mantle than the lower. For 
this reason alone, many prefer it to the inverted. 

The inverted type affords unbroken bottom reflection, in con- 
nection with which it should be observed that the photometrical 
values, as ascertained by an angular photometer at intervals of 
10° on a vertical plane, are also inverted. All the advantage of 
ceiling reflection is entirely lost by what amounts in practice to a 
retention of the opaque type of corona. The gas supply and air- 
chamber cannot be dispensed with. There must also be a baffler 
to divert the hot up-current from the air inlet; but there is no 
reason why this or any other necessary projection either above or 
below the light could not be made of silica glass, vitreosil, or other 
material that can successfully withstand sudden changes of tem- 
perature. A circular metal band, 4 in. diameter and 1 in. wide, 
nearly broadside to the flame, is in no sense necessary. Set atan 
elevation of (say) 7 ft. above ground level, the result is a bull’s eye 
effect, giving excessive light at the centre of the room, below the 
burners (usually occupied by a table), no ceiling reflection worth 
the name, dimness at the sides and corners of the apartment, and 
a heavy black shadow 4 to 5 ft. in diameter on the ceiling. The 
pen are more apparent if the walls are of dark or poor reflecting 
colour. 

If makers would follow the lead of Mr. William Sugg in 1870, 
by dispensing with the wide metal band, turning the globe sup- 
ports edgeways to the flame, also reduce projections to the lowest 
width necessary for efficient use, and make them of trans- 
parent or translucent material, these objections might be entirely 
removed. 

The “ Metro” type of incandescent burner, in which the mantle 
is set ata pe incline above the horizontal, is a remedy for the 
defects peculiar to the upright or the inverted types, as giving 
an uninterrupted diffusion of light over a much larger angle, and 
utilizing the advantage of ceiling reflection to the full. Ifona 
bracket, there is no obstruction except in the position of least im- 
portance, between the burner and the wall; if on a pendant, the 
outward diffusion towards the sides or corners of the room re- 
moves any bull’s eye effect at the centre, thus securing a great 
improvement in general illumination and absence of heavy dismal 
shadows. It retains all the advantages special to the other types, 
and is adapted to the short inverted type of mantle, which is 
more durable in use than the upright type. 

The importance of good service to gas consumers is constantly 
in evidence; and burner maintenance and periodical examination 
of cookers and gas fires, &c., are gaining favour at the gas office. 
Something might be done in the way of similar attention to pen- 
dants and brackets—doing away with the neglected appearance 
now so general, and preserving them clean and of the original 
colour. The efficiency and therefore the popularity of gas light- 

ing could thus be enhanced. 








Major-General the Rt. Hon. J. E. B. Seeley, C.B., C.M.G., 
P.C., D.S.O., M.P., has consented to accept the office of Presi- 
dent of the thirty-third congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
to be held at Bournemouth from July 24 to 29 next. 








YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


GASEOUS FIRING FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 
[A Lecture by Francis J. Bostock, M.I.Mech.E., &c.] 


Before the members of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association, 
on Dec. 17, at the: Halifax Municipal Technical College, Mr. 
Francis J. Bostock, M.I.Mech.E., of the firm of Bostock and 
Bramley, power transmission engineers, Huddersfield, delivered 
an address on “ Gaseous Firing for Industrial Purposes.” The 
lecture was illustrated by a number of excellent lantern views of 
plant, and drawings descriptive of working methods. 

Mr. PETER M‘Nas (the President of the Association) presided 
over a large and interested gathering. 

Mr. Bostock first reviewed the various forms of solid, liquid, 
and gaseous fuels usable for firing and heating in industrial 
operations, and drew attention to the elementary fact that most 
of the heat from solid or liquid fuel was, strictly speaking, due to 
the gases given-off during combustion. In view of this fact, he 
commented on the distributive and other advantages of industrial 
firing by gaseous firing apart from the original solid fuel. A slide 
on the screen showed, on a comparative illustration of heat units 
from different fuels, that petrol was the most expensive and gas 
coke the most pon ecr ond method of purchasing heat units. At 
the same time, he admitted the advantages of oil fuel from the 
point of view of space economy, reduced man-handling, and 
absence of residue to be handled by labour. Notwithstanding its 
advantages, oil fuel could never entirely replace solid fuel, owing 
toits high cost per heat unit and its limited supply; and the latter 
would tend to force the price upwards as time goes on. The 
lecturer showed slides illustrating three stages in the combustion 
of coal—volatile gases being driven-off ; the fuel-bed burning; and 
the volatile gases burning. To effect perfect combustion, each of 
these gases, he said, required its corresponding amount of oxygen, 
provided by the secondary air; but owing to their great differences 
in density, it was impossible for each to get the requisite share 
without an excess of secondary air. Under the best conditions, 
the volume of secondary air required must according to theoretical 
calculations approximate to twice the volume required. 

Direct firing generally needed a shallow fire. Indirect firing, 
by utilizing the products of gasification, required a relatively deep 
bed; and this method was, from a thermal point of view, pro- 
bably the most economical of all systems of heating by solid fuel. 
All forms of use of solid fuel had the great disadvantage of the 
production of residue, to be handled by labour at heavy cost. 
Temperature in solid fuel heating also fluctuated greatly, except 
under careful attention and mechanical stoking. The use of 
pulverized fuel, he agreed, eliminated many of the drawbacks, but 
plants for this purpose were so expensive that they had been 
used only for large installations. 

Proceeding to gaseous firing, the lecturer illustrated the different 
methods of gas production by retorts, by coke-ovens, and by the 
generator or producer, and touched briefly on the classification 
and thermal values of the different gases. In a comparison be- 
tween coal and gaseous firing, he gave the following table: 


Coal Required 
per Unit Heated. 
Lbs. 





For direct firing (under favourable;conditions) say. . . . 100 
FOG Spee TI sone ik 0 bint lus) Pen? atten 58 
For indirect firing, utilizing the heat of products of combus- 
tion for heating the incoming air. . . .... . 45 
For firing from a central producer-gas plant serving several 
PIONS hid cit orl betiicbaanitnil sive et Kies ls ge 

With gaseous firing the handling of fuel and ashes was concen- 
trated, and the total labour considerably reduced. Hence, although 
there was, when using a central producer plant, a slight loss in 
thermal efficiency over indirect firing, there were advantages in 
other directions which more than compensated for this loss; and 
in larger plants there was the added advantage of being able to 
recover valuable bye-products. These considerations indicated 
that, for general purposes, the most economical method of using 
solid fuel was to subject it to destructive distillation, whereby 
the B.Th.U. were converted into a gaseous form. Gaseous firing 
possessed distinct characteristics of its own; and in recent years 
gas had become increasingly popular for heating. It was both 
reliable and labour-saving, besides ensuring a greater output of 
work of a more uniform quality than could be obtained by the 
use of solid fuel. It was clean in use, could be distributed to any 
desired point, and was, in most cases, the cheapest of all fuels. 
It could readily be used for internal heating, which was often a 
very desirable feature, as against external heating as necessary 
with a solid fuel. 

The great general convenience of gas rendered it a very attrac- 
tive fuel for a large number of industrial purposes. Temperature 
could be regulated to within a close limit with the assurance that 
it would remain constant. When one considered heating of all 
descriptions for a general engineering works, it was estimated that 
up to a fuel bill of approximately £250 per annum coal gas could, 

though higher in price than producer gas, be more advan- 
tageously used. Beyond this amount, at present producer gas 
seemed to be more economical, as it could be generated at ap- 
proximately one-third the cost of coal gas after allowing for 
capital outlay, maintenance, and depreciation. 

Speaking of “inerts,” the lecturer said with coal gas there was 
approximately 3 to 4 p.ct., and with producer gas-at 145 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot there was about 55 p.ct. of inerts. Though 
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this might, at first sight, appear to be disadvantageous to pro- 
ducer gas, it was not really so, for both gases had to be mixed 
with air in order to provide oxygen for combustion ; and coal gas 
required, roughly, five times its own volume of air, as against only 
about its own volume of air in the case of producer gas. Air being 
non-combustible, the percentage of combustible matter in the 
two gases was about identical. Mr. Bostock showed a diagram 
giving the relative proportions of combustibles and inerts in coal 
and producer gas, respectively. 

Proceeding to deal with the methods of gaseous firing by low 
pressure, high pressure, gas and air blast, and gas and air 
mixture, the lecturer compared the points particularly in favour 
of each system. Owing to the primary air having to be induced 
into the burner, the supply of coal gas at low pressure rendered 
economy difficult to secure for industrial uses. High pressure 
produced a good deal of trouble owing to leakage consequent on 
the effect of the pressure on the mains and internal fittings. The 
cutting action of the gas, passing at high velocity through a 
relatively small nipple, caused the latter to enlarge; thus upset- 
ting the correct adjustment. The nipple had to be renewed 
from time to time to keep the consumption approximately con- 
stant. The difference in the density of the two gases—viz., 
air 1, gas o°5—made it impossible for them properly to diffuse or 
mix together in the limited space between the nipple and the 
burner-nozzle. Consequently, imperfect combustion was the 
result. If thestream entering the furnace could be seen, it would 
be found to consist of layers of gas and air alternately. This 
stratification could not be avoided in the high-pressure system ; 
so that a considerable portion of the gas passed through the com- 
bustion space in an unburnt condition, with subsequent combus- 
tion taking place in the flues. 

While the system of gas and air separately under pressure gave 
greater intensity of heat, the control was largely in the hands of 
the operator. The gas and air have little opportunity of intimately 
mingling, and the gas consumption could not even be approxi- 
mately guaranteed, as if both gas and air cocks were not properly 
adjusted the consumption would be out of all proportion to the 
work done. The cocks required constant adjustment, as the 
town’s pressure or the demand in other parts of the works affected 
each individual furnace. The fourth system—that of intimately 
mixing together a definite quantity of gas and air in their correct 
theoretical proportions in accordance with the calorific value of 
the gas—maintained a definite mixture even under fluctuating 
conditions of gas pressure or load on the service-mains. The 
operator could not tinker with the gas and air proportions, which, 
when once set for perfect combustion, remained fixed. It was 
impossible to get excess of either gas or air; hence waste fuel and 
oxidization were avoided. This system of definitely mixing gas 
= air was the only practical solution to the problem of gaseous 

ring. 

A slide was shown illustrating a special type of gas and air in- 
corporator made in accordance with the Docking patents. Gas 
and air entered the mixing valve by means of separate passages, 
after which they passed along a passage to the mixing-chamber. 
Due to the action of a rotary fan, both the gas and the air were 
intimately mixed together, and were then discharged, under slight 
pressure, through the delivery port to the service mains. In 
order to secure a mixture of a predetermined proportion and 
pressure, it was necessary to ensure that gas and air entered 
the incorporator on equal terms. To attain this, air was taken 
direct from the atmosphere; while the pressure of the gas was 
reduced to neutral by passing it through a governing device. 
Having reduced the gas to the same pressure as the incoming 
air, both were allowed to pass into the mixing valve located at 
the top of the machine. 

This valve consisted of inner and outer sleeves, in which were 
cut three ports—for gas, air, and mixture respectively. The 
suction set up by the machine induced gas and air through their 
respective ports, which were so cut as to allow of modification of 
their proportions by rotating the inner sleeve according to the 
calorific value of the gas. This was indicated by a small test- 
burner fitted on the mixture outlet pipe. Ordinarily this adjust- 
ment was made by hand; but by fitting special temperature con- 
trol devices, this regulation could be made automatic. The pres- 
sure at which the mixture was delivered was determined by the 
relief valve. When the machine was started-up, the pressure 
rose in the service-pipes. This pressure was communicated to 
the chamber by a pipe; thus raising thediaphragm. This move- 
ment lifted the relief valve, and allowed the surplus mixture to 
pass back to the lower end to the delivery passage. The end of 
a spindle projected beyond the diaphragm and connected with 
another spindle, on which was mounted a mixing-valve sleeve. 
This ensured that each movement of the diaphragm actuating the 
telief valve was also transferred to the mixing valve; thus auto- 
matically covering and uncovering all the ports in that valve 
simultaneously. These two movements were synchronized in 
such a manner that as the pressure in the service mains tended 
to rise above its normal value, so the volume of the gas and air 
Passing through the mixing valve was automatically reduced to 
correspond. When a cock was opened, allowing mixture to leave 
the service-pipe, the momentary drop in pressure allowed the 
diaphragm to fall, partly closing the relief valve, and partly open- 
ing the mixing valve. The amount which these. valves were 
feeoed and closed depended on the amount of mixture taken 
tom the service-pipe, up to the full capacity of the machine. 

The machine was constructed so that it was impossible to 





get a mixture weaker than one volume of coal gas to two volumes 
of air. Since coal gas is not explosive when mixed with air in 
this proportion, the mixture delivered was perfectly safe. When 
lower-grade gases were used, the machine was adjusted by the 
makers to ensure a non-explosive mixture, thereby rendering the 
system absolutely fool-proof. The lecturer said this system was 
now in use for all classes of industrial heating; and he quoted in- 
stances of its heat-treatment of metals, manufacture of cake and 
biscuits, the roasting of cereals, the drying of cores, tube and 
tyre manufacture, brazing, and similar work. The same incor- 
porator would supply a mixture suitable for high-speed steel 
furnaces, carburizing and re-heating furnaces, lead pots and 
cosletizing baths ; temperatures being obtained from 1500° C. to 
200° Fahr. The supply of fuel in gaseous firing was under such 
perfect control that temperatures could be maintained by the 
expenditure of just the number of B.Th.U. required to perform 
the requisite heating—a fact which compared most favourably 
with the waste involved in burning solid fuel in excess of the 
actual requirement so as to secure uniformity of temperature. 

Mr. Bostock showed a diagram giving the average volumefof 
heating chamber, in cubic inches, that 1 cubic foot of gas would 
heat in different sizes of furnaces, and remarked that the larger 
the furnace the higher the thermal efficiency. This was due toa 
lesser proportion of brickwork being used as the size of the 
furnace increased. In cases where temperature control was par- 
ticularly important, the varying densities of separate gas and air 
created serious difficulty. But with gas and air mixture there 
could be satisfactory pre-heating, as thermostatic control 
modified the supply of both at the same time; and since both 
were delivered correctly proportioned by the incorporator, it did 
not matter to what temperature they were raised, providing this 
was below the temperature of combustion—the proportions, in all 
cases, remaining constant and accurate. 

Gas heating was unquestionably more economical than elec- 
trical heating. The number of B.Th.U. in a Board of Trade unit 
of current was 3420—which was equivalent to approximately 
74 c.ft. of coal gas (which could be purchased to-day for about 
o'3d.) or 20 c.ft. of producer gas, which could be made for o'15d. 
The lecturer showed in a table given on the screen that if an elec- 
tric furnace was used for melting the metal 1,262,000 B.Th.U. 
would be required, even assuming that no heat units would be 
lost in radiation. With a gas-fired furnace, 1,575,000 B.Th.U. 
were required, costing 14s., with gas at 4s. per 1000 c.ft. containing 
450 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. With an electric furnace, the 
1,262,000 B.Th.U. required would cost £2 6s. 3d., with current at 
13d. per unit—representing an increased cost over that of gas of 
228 p.ct. If electricity were to compete with gas for firing, it 
would have to be supplied at o'46d. per unit. If, on the other 
hand, producer gas were used, the cost of the electric current 
must be still further reduced to the low figure of o’23d. per unit. 
With the present high cost of material and labour, together with 
the large capital laid out, such a figure was unattainable. 

The lecturer proceeded to show a series of typical examples of 
gas-fired installations, which included an ordinary section boiler 
for heating works and offices by heated air—comparing most 
favourably from every point of view with steam heating ; plant for 
core drying in engineering works—avoiding much waste of labour 
and material as compared with coke firing under the core ovens ; 
an instance of pitch boiling for the manufacture of roof felting, 
&c.—showing the great economy and control of temperature by 
gaseous firing as against the former coal firing; the roasting of 
barley and cocoa nibs—showing avoidance of loss by radiation by 
the application of internal gas firing to a rotary roaster instead of 
the former external heating of a drum by coke; a travelling bis- 
cuit oven, running on producer gas at a cost of less than 2s. per 
hour, and causing no effect on the quality of the biscuits from the 
products of combustion; gas-fired Bonecourt boilers; econo- 
mies in gaseous firing as applied to tyre-shrinking and plate- 
bending apparatus ; metal meiting ; pot-furnace work ; carburizing 
and normalizing furnaces; steel and drill hardening, die casting, &c. 
Mr. Bostock gave an instance, illustrated by two pictures, of a 
saving of £1500 per annum by the use of two gas and air incor- 
porators used with coal gas, but in which there had since been a 
turther saving of £1000 in the fuel bill by laying down a producer- 
gas plant. Gas-works, he said, must produce gas for firing at a 
competitive price, or they would be beaten by producer gas. He 
gave another illustration of reduction in the fuel bill from £10,000 
to £5000 by the use of gas and air incorporators; and in that 
case also it was expected that producer-gas plant now being con- 
structed would reduce the bill to £2000 from the original £10,000. 

By developing gaseous fuel, said the lecturer, in conclusion, this 
country would be able to keep in the forefront of industry, as it 
had done in the past; but one of the most essential factors was 
the production of coal gas at a price which would encourage its 
use on grounds not only of efficiency, but of indisputable economy. 


DISCUSSION. 


The PrEsIDENT said they had had an interesting lecture, illustrated 
plentifully by pictures and diagrams. One of the most important fac- 
tors of the meeting had been that they had been shown the point of 
view of the people who should be the customers of the gasindustry. It 
was of the greatest benefit that the industry should hear views on gas 
supply from the standpoint of people who used it for what it could 
achieve for them, and not from any personal interest. 

Mr. J. Bovzs aye came said there seemed to be an idea among 
engineers generally that gaseous firing for Lancashire boilers was not 
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practicable. Could the lecturer confirm this or otherwise? Did he 
me ay any plant on which the ordinary Lancashire boiler was gas- 


Mr. Hersert Ruopes said he knew of a gas installation for heating 
black malt for brewing; but the heating was external, The lecturer 
had advocated internal gas-heating, and he (Mr. Rhodes) would be 
interested in any further information on the point. 

Mr. Bostock, replying, said he was afraid gas-firing for Lancashire 
boilers was out of the question. Coal gas could not do it from an 
economical point of view. As to its being done by producer gas, one 
could get an efficiency of about 82 p.ct. with a Lancashire boiler ; and 
if they used producer gas, they would probably lose some 18 p.ct. with 
the producer, and might lose a further 10 p.ct. later on. Another dis- 
advantage was that the cool surface round the gas arrested combus- 
tion, and some of the products were wasted. He did not think they 
would have ordinary Lancashire boilers heated by gas except perhaps 
where coke was a bye-product, or the gas was of such low calorific 
value that the only way to use it at all was under boilers. As to malt 
roasting, the main thing in roasting cereals was to keep them in motion 
all the time; and the temperature had to be watched very closely. 
With a uniform rise they obtained high extract. The consumption 
cost would be about 4s. 6d. for half-a-ton of black malt, 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
for crystal, and 2s. for amber, 

In answer to Mr, E. L. Oucuton (Huddersfield), as to the demarca- 
tion between coal and producer gas, Mr. Bostock said an engineering 
works using coal gas obtained it at capital expenditure, maintenance, 
and stand-by charges higher than in the case of producer gas. In pro- 
ducer gas they could produce the equivalent of 1000 c.ft. of coal gas 
for ts. 5d., allowing for capital outlay and 10 p.ct. on maintenance— 
and from anthracite at 60s. per ton. At the same time, he thought 
the gas industry could beat the competition of producer gas if it 
sold at double the price of producer gas. 

Mr. Heratucote (Halifax) raised a question as to how high one 
might go in temperature in preheating, giving an instance of 900°. 

Mr. Bostock said that was far too high. He thought 750° was 
about the best height. When they were preheating, they had the 
temperature continually rising, and unless it was watched very care- 
fully it might burn-out the brickwork. In all types of furnaces where 
it was possible, they should arrange for preheating ; but they should 
not go higher than 750°. 

Mr. C. R. INGHAM (Brighouse) asked would not the use of coke-oven 
gas for furnace work involve a great deal of attention, because of the 
variation in quality ? 

Mr. Bostock said temperature control, in accordance with calorific 
value of the gas, was already provided for in the air and gas mixer. 

Mr. HeaTHcoTE asked whether the composition of the gas, which 
varied from different works, was not likely to have a good deal of in- 
fluence in furnace work. 

Mr. Bostock replied that an ordinary engineering works was not 
much concerned with the composition of the gas; but if a lot of air 
had to be taken in, there was, of course, a certain amount of waste. 
They must take as little air in as possible, where there was a large 
percentage of inerts; there had to be more mixture through and more 
pressure behind for the low value gases. In further answer to Mr. 
Heathcote, who said he felt that it was nevertheless a matter of im- 
portance for the gas industry to look to the composition of the gas for 
the purpose of flame intensity, Mr. Bostock said he quite agreed that 
it would be to advantage to do tbis, more especially for illumination 
purposes; but for actual heating he did not think it made very much 
difference, though the gas industry was on right lines in providing 
greater intensity with less air. 

Mr. S. T. S. Muscrove (Sheffield) said he thought the observations 
of Mr. Heathcote were very important; and he could hardly agree 
that the differences in calorific value did not make much difference in 
the furnaces. There were other influences in operation. They might 
bave a constant calorific value; but if the specific gravity varied 
greatly, they would have a change in furnace temperatures. Compo- 
sition must be as constant as possible, though as to what that com- 
position was he did not know that it mattered much, providing it was 
constant and that the pressure also was constant. If the pressure 
varied, as in many districts it did, even a very small variation could 
make a great difference to temperatures if working over rooo° C, 

Mr. Bostock said he probably misunderstood Mr. Heathcote 
slightly. He gathered that he had his constant composition all the 
way through. He quite agreed that it must be constant, and also the 
pressure must be constant. He had thought Mr. Heathcote was refer- 
ring to the question of one composition or another composition of the 
gas. Variation in pressure and in calorific value certainly made a lot 
of trouble in the works. 

In answer to a question by Mr. HEATHCOTE, as to good methods of 
baffling to prevent backfiring, the lecturer thought the best policy was 
to have a mixture which was not explosive. If necessary, could one 

not have put on more pressure rather than an explosive mixture ? 

Mr, E, L. OuGHTON, moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Bostock, said 
it had been highly interesting to themselves as gas engineers to hear 
the candid views of a user {rom the general engineering standpoint. It 
was from the difficulties which engineering industries had with firing 
that the gas industry could learn the lesson of how to meet competition 
in supplying such firing. He was thankful the lecturer had admitted 
that coal gas could be sold at any rate at double the price of producer 
gas and still meet the competition, though it was somewhat disconcert- 
ing—but doubtless good in the form of a lesson—to be told of instances 
in which engineering firms had economized by the use of gaseous firing 
instead of solid fuel, and then had economized still further by adopt- 
ing producer gas. It was up to gas engineers to bear in mind the 
things that might happen in their own department of industry if they 
did not take the fullest possible measures to meet competition of all 
kinds. He was convinced that the output of any gas-works in an in- 
dustrial area could be doubled, and more, if every effort was made to 

get the industrial demand. 
ne rigs Gittett (Bradford) seconded the proposition, which was 
carried. 

Mr. Bostock, in response, said what was needed was more co- 
operation between the gas industry and the manufacturing industries. 


They must tell their troubles to each other, to the benefit of the gas 
industry and of industry in general. 

A vote of thanks was also accorded to the authorities of the Halifax 
Technical School ; Mr. Crowther, the Principal ; and Mr. Stansfield, 
a student, who had acted as lanternist. 





A 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON EXAMINATIONS. 





Prize Winners for 1921. 

Tue report for the session of 1921-22 of the Department of Tech- 
nology of the City and Guilds of London Institute contains a list 
of the prize-winners in the 1921 examinations, in which the 
following names appear. 


Gas ENGINEERING. 


First prize (silver medal),—Eric Baden Shaw. 
First prize, Grade I. (bronze medal).—Frederick Leonard Laycock. 


Gas Surpry. 
First prize, Final (silver medal)._-Leonard John Weaver. 
First prize, Grade I. (bronze medal).— William Thomas Newton. 


Gas FITTING. 
First prize, Final (silver medal).—Thomas Victor Garrud. 
Second prize, Final, (silver medal).— Walter Henry Cliffe. 
Coxr AND ByE-Propucts MANUFACTURE. 
First prize, Final (silver medal).—Neville Simpkin. 


Coax-Tak DisTILLATION. 
First prize, Final (silver medal).—John Edward Nicholls. 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 
Gas ENGINEERING, GAs SuppLy, AND Gas FITTING. 


The prizes offered by the Society of British Gas Industries were 
awarded as follows : 

Gas Engineering.—First prize, {5 5s., Eric Baden Shaw; second 
prize, £2 2s., Alexander Young. 

Gas Supply.—First prize, £5 5s., Leonard John Weaver; second 
prize, £2 2s., Bernard Clarke. 

Gas Fitting.—First prize, £5 5s., Thomas Victor Garrud ; second 
prize, £2 2s., Walter Henry Cliffe. 


CoxE AND ByE-Propucts MANUFACTURE, 
The prizes offered by the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association were 
awarded as follows : 
Final Examination.—First prize, £3 3s. and silver medal, Neville 
Simpkin; second prize, {2 2s. and bronze medal, John Edward 
Nicholls ; third prize, £1 1s., Tom Poppleton Taylor. 








Carbon Monoxide in Tobacco Smoke. 


A Committee report presented at an American convention of 
Master Plumbers, on the subject of the effect of gas-fired heating 
appliances on the atmosphere of a room, contained so many inac- 
curacies that Mr. W. H. Henderson, of San Francisco, has inter- 
vened with a refutation of them. Mention is made in the report, 
says Mr. Henderson, of the production of carbon monoxide dur- 
ing combustion. This is only possible when imperfect combustion 
is permitted—such as is the case with a defective burner. This 
same burner, by the same process, throws off acetylene, with an 
odour of garlic sufficient to warn the user that adjustment of the 
appliance is necessary. Thus gas appliances properly used will 
not produce carbon monoxide. As, however, this is such a dan- 
gerous gas, it should be well for the champion of the public health 
to take a little interest in smoking tobacco, which is really a serious 
factor in the generation of carbon monoxide. The smoke of a 
high-grade Havana cigar contains 7°2 p.ct. of carbon monoxide ; 
that of a cheap domestic cigar about 4 p.ct.; while ordinary pipe- 
smoke, loosely fille’. contains some o'6 p.ct. These facts were 
determined in a x});: 9f2oratory. All this smoke is absorbed 
directly into the lungs, v. Llown into the atmosphere, to be inhaled 
by such company as is present. ‘It does,” he goes on, “seem 
strange that our amateur investigator will claim as fatal } to 1 
p.ct. of a deleterious gas, the result of gas combustion, whereas 
at the moment he is writing his opinion he may be personally pro- 
ducing 7'2 p.ct. of the very same gas through the cigar he smokes.” 


<i 
—— 


Quiet Corner Thoughts.—A series of articles by Mr. W. M. 
Mason, which have already appeared in the monthly “ Bulletin 
of the British Commercial Gas Association, have been reprinted 
as a book, and in this more permanent form will be warmly 
welcomed by many besides those who have already had the privi- 
lege of perusing them. The little book could not have made its 
appearance at a more opportune moment; for it contains “ Quiet 
Corner Thoughts for Busy People,” designed, as the author him- 
self says, to appeal more directly to the hard-worked business 
man, with a simple message to be considered over a pipe, in the 
easy chair, in the brief, occasional, c hour. Mr. Mason has 
been assured of many readers over the ( iristmas Holidays, who 
will heartily reciprocate the good wishe which acccompany the 
gift of the book. 
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HEAT-BALANCE ON RECOVERY PRODUCER 
PLANT WITH GAS-ENGINES. 


At the third meeting of the Manchester Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, held recently, at the Textile Institute, 
Manchester, Mr. W. H. H. Norris read a paper on “ Heat- 
Balance on Recovery Producer Plant with Gas-Engines,” in 
which he described an ammonia recovery producer plant capable 
of gasifying 1000 tons per week of bituminous slack, with the 
cleaning plant which purified 20 million c.ft. of producer gas daily, 
and also the power plant in connection with it, the total capacity 
of which was over 5000 kilowatts per hour. This consisted of 
vertical gas-engines directly coupled with direct current generators ; 
and much heat from exhaust gases was recovered in the form of 
steam from waste-heat boilers. 

Comprehensive data were shown in a series of curves over a 
period of eight months. During the whole of this time, the coal 
was carefully sampled twice daily, and the averaged sample 
analyzed weekly. The power record was kept half-hourly, and the 
waste products controlled weekly throughout the time. The heat 
losses were noted over a period of a month, and a “carbon 
balance” struck during the time. Individual engine tests were 
carried out, and also boiler tests at intervals. 

The overall efficiency of the station was shown throughout the 
whole time, and individual efficiencies of the sections worked out as 
a result of gas measurements. From the above and temperature 
measurements over the plant, it was possible to draw-up a heat- 
balance representing a month’s working, and illustrate the same 
by “trunk diagrams” showing the final distribution of the heat 
units which entered the producers either in the form of fuel or 
steam. These were compared with similar diagrams for steam 
turbine generators. 


CHLORIDES IN THE DISTILLATION OF COAL. 








A paper was read at the last meeting of the Liverpool Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, on the “ Effect of Chlorides 
in the Distillation of Coal,” by Mr. A. E. FinpLtey. We are 
indebted to the “Chemical Trade Journal” for the following 
abstract of the communication. 


The author said that in a paper read before the Society last 
year, he had endeavoured to show that chlorides would carry a 
small proportion of the iron in the mineral constituents of the 
coal away from the coal and into the fireclay of the oven linings. 
In the course of his experiments, he had noticed a considerable 
deposit of chloride of ammonium in the cool portions of the tubes 
in which the experiments were conducted. This led to investiga- 
tions as to the nature of the ammonia compounds produced by 
distilling coal at various temperatures with or without the addition 
of chlorides. The apparatus used was described. It consisted 
of a hard glass tube, 60 cm. long, 11 mm. internal diameter, and 
13 mm. external diameter—one end being sealed. When used 
for distillation, the coal was plugged by means of ignited asbestos, 
in the sealed end of the tubes, and supported horizontally. After 
the asbestos plug, ro cm. of broken fireclay and another asbestos 
plug were placed. Part of the tube was left blank, and cotton 
wool, occupying 17 cm. in length, was placed near the open end 
of the tube to serve as a scrubber, and to retain tar oils and fixed 
ammonium salts. Other compounds passed out of the tube. 
The coal was distilled by means of an electric tube furnace ; 
the temperature being controlled by a platinum and platinum- 
rhodium thermocouple. The cotton-wool portion of the tube was 
heated by a steam bath; and discharged elements passed through 
a system of bulbs. The time of each distillation was kept fairly 
constant at two hours. 

After describing the method pursued, including the system of 
obtaining gradual distillation and measurement of temperature, 
&c., the author detailed the yields of ammonium chloride and free 
ammonia, using (1) sodium chloride, (2) calcium chloride, and 
(3) magnesium chloride, with the coal at temperatures of 650°, 
750°, and 850° C. It was shown that the maximum yield of am- 
monia was obtained at 750°C., and that about 77 p.ct. of the total 
ammonia could be recovered by the use of calcium chloride. 
The fact that iron was carried 40 cm. along the tube, was referred 
to as giving evidence of the possibilities of corrosion of fireclay 
retorts. The similar effect of chloroform was also stated. 

The author reviewed Cobb and Hollings’ deductions, and Vivian 
Lewes’s interpretation of Burgess and Wheeler’s results of the 
production of ammonia in the distillation of coal. Cobb and 
Hollings showed that thermal decomposition of bituminous coal 
was taking place in the coal right up to 750° C.; and as this was 
the temperature of the maximum yield of ammonia, it seemed to 
him that, in the main, ammonia produced in the distillation of 
coal was a direct product of thermal decomposition. Burgess 
and Wheeler's tables indicated that thr-; ‘“3s a steady increase 
in the quantity of ammonia by dis}, ‘ish at 450° to 800° or 
g00° C., above which there was a steady falling-off in yield or a 
sudden cessation. Buy and Wheeler obtained no ammonia 
between 600° and 650™ C. in some of their distillations. Such 
results could not be actYdental; and though he (the author) had 
never yet obtained any cessation of ammonia between 600° and 








650°, he had never carried out the distillation in stages, only esti- 
mating the total of ammonia at any one temperature. A possible 
explanation of the sudden cessation of ammonia which suggested 
itself was that at from 600° to 650° C. some constituent, probably 
mineral, in the coal decomposed, yielding a radical that fixed the 
ammonia which would normally be given off as free ammonia. 
This would lead to an ammonium salt remaining in the scrubber, 
and no ammonia being found in the gases. 


<i 


THE AGGLUTINATING VALUE OF COALS. 





At a meeting of the Newcastle Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry on Dec. 14, Mr. A. WEIGHELL, the Chief 
Chemist of the Consett Iron Company, Ltd., submitted a note 
on this subject. It was brief; but the tables described by the 
author were of extreme interest and value. 


He considered that, in deciding on the suitability of a coal for 
coke-oven or gas-producer purposes, one of the most important 
properties to be considered was its agglutinating value. In the 
experiments described, the samples were taken from the belts at 
eight of the collieries of the Consett Iron Company, in North 
West Durham, by whose permission the Society had the benefit 
of the research work. Samples representing each seam worked 
were taken; and in some cases separate samples of “ lump” (over 
one-inch) and small were taken for comparison. For the pur- 
poses of the tests, the coal samples were crushed to pass a 
60-mesh sieve; and, as the particle size had an important bear- 
ing on the results, it was thought desirable to obtain some idea 
of the relative proportions of the crushed sample retained by 
sieves of various mesh. Two samples of coal [A and B] crushed 
to pass a 60-mesh sieve gave the following percentage fractions: 


A. B. 

Retained by 80-mesh . 25°04 20°18 

Passed 80-mesh ” go 5, 10 64 10°91 
” 99 ” 1OO ww + - a 1°15 
” 100}; ” 120 4, I1‘Io 11°43 
” 120 ” ” 150 5, ° . I*2r oe 1°48 
” 150 ” ” 200 ” I0°2I II*32 
” 200 41°80 43°53 


The inert material used consisted of electrode carbon as proposed 
by Sinnatt; but, instead of using his method of taking fixed 
weights of inert material of successive degrees of fineness, it was 
decided to use increasing weights of the same grade of carbon. 
The latter was graded to pass a 1oo-mesh, and to be retained 
by a 120-mesh sieve, as this size gave the greatest differentiation 
between coals of similar agglutinating value. One gramme of the 
dry crushed coal was mixed with such proportion (found by 
repeated trial) of electrode carbon as would just suffice to com- 
pletely destroy the caking property of the mixture. Five grammes 
of the mixture were transferred to a platinum crucible, and the 
contents heated in a crucible furnace over a bunsen burner for 
seven minutes. On cooling, the button of coke was placed on the 
bench, and a 100-gramme weight was laid upon it. When the 
button fell to powder under the weight, the proportion of inert 
material to one gramme of coal was taken to be the agglutinating 
value of the coal. 

The tables summarizing the results by this process were de- 
scribed by Mr. Weighell. Coals taken from the Brockwell seam 
showed a difference in agglutinating value of 11°5. The other 
samples from the same seam, but from different pits, showed an 
agglutinating value varying from 8’o to 17’0. In the three-quarter 
seam lump varied from 17°5 to 21°o. Others from 10°5 to 19'5. 
In the Busty seam lump, 16'o and others from 5'o to 19'0. In 
the bottom Busty seam, lump, 10'5 to 17'0. Others, 11°5 to 15’0. 
In the top Busty stone coal seam, the agglutinating value ranged 
from r1o’o to 16'5. In the Tilley, the agglutinating value was 15'5. 
In the Townley, 12'5 and 13°5. In the thick, 15°5. In the main, 
140 In the little, 15:0. In the Hutton seam, 13'5 to 15'0; 
lump, 130. In the Ruler seam, 18'5. In the Shield Row, 46 at 
one pit and 16°5 at another. 

All these pits are, of course, on the Western margin of the 
Durham coalfield; and the results were most interesting. 











Mr. Lawrence Farquhar, Gas Manager at Grangemouth, has 
been appointed to a similar position at Peebles. 

There was reported at the meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on the 13th inst. the election of a number of associate 
members ; the list including Mr. John T. Haynes, Lum Street 
Gas-Works, Bolton, and Mr. Harold Pickles, Gas-Works, Kild- 
wick, Yorks. Mr. James Lowe, Engineer and Manager of the 
Auckland (N.Z.) Gas Company, has been transferred from the 
associate members to full membership. 

The death has taken place, at hisresidence at Burgh (Lincs.), 
of Mr. Robert Little, who was for many years associated with 
the gas industry. He was apprenticed with Messrs. James H. 


Little and John H. Little, who were then large makers of gas 
manufacturing plant; and as their representative, he superin- 
tended the erection of gas-works in many parts of the country. 
At one time he was Manager of the Walker and Wallsend works, 


and afterwards at Billingsborough, Louth, and Sittingbourne, 
He was born in 1839. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


TAXING FOREIGN GAS-MANTLES. 


The Meaning of the Referee’s Decision. 

Prior to the continuation of the hearing on Wednesday last of the 
case concerning calcium carbide before the Referee appointed under 
Part I. of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, a long discussion took 
place in reference to the decision concerning gas-mantles—see 
“ JourNAL ” for Dec. 14, pp. 754, 755). 


The REFEREE said a point had arisen in connection with his decision 
in the gas-mantle case. He understood that the Customs authorities 
were not clear as to the precise meaning of the words which he pro- 
posed should be added to the list issued by the Board of Trade. 
[These words were : “ Mechanical compounds of nitrates of thorium 
and cerium and of oxides of thorium and cerium in the form of mantles 
or forming part of mantles used in incandescent gas lighting.”] The 
list at present merely refers to thorium and cerium. 

Mr. TERRELL, K.C., who appeared for the British Association of 
Incandescent Mantle Manufacturers, asked the Referee not to proceed 
further until he had been heard on the point of whetber the Referee 
has jurisdiction to alter his decision. 

The REFEREE said he did not think anything he was going to do 
would prejudice Mr. Terrell, because he bad not yet signed the award. 
All he proposed to do was to slightly alter the addition to the list, in 
order to make his meaning perfectly clear. He understood that the 
point was that the Customs authorities were in doubt as to whether the 
decision, as already delivered, meant that the compound of thorium 
and cerium was to be taxed in what he might call the raw state, before 
any work was put upon it to make it suitable for use in the manufac- 
ture of mantles. Apparently the Customs authorities were inclined to 
take his award as a direction that it was to be taxed in this state—viz., 
before work had been put upon it, in which case, of course, the tax 
would be very much lighter. Throughout his decision, however, he 
had expressly disclaimed any intention of saying upon what basis the 
tax was to be levied ; and all he wanted now to do was to make it per- 
fectly clear that he did not deal with this point, but merely said that 
compounds of thorium and cerium should be taxed. The matter arose 
under section ro of the Act, which provided that any dispute on this 
question should be heard before an arbitrator. He himself had not 
dealt with it. 

Mr. TERRELL submitted that the Referee was now /unctus officio, 
having delivered and published his decision. 

Mr. Gray, K.C., representing the National Gas Council, said he 
was going to ask the Referee to say what he intended, in any event. 

The REFEREE said that he had not signed the award, and he had 
not delivered it to anybody yet. 

Mr. TERRELL said he had already obtained a copy from the Board 
of Trade. 

The REFEREE said that was because a shorthand note had been 
taken of it; but he had signed nothing, especially because Mr. 
Terrell asked for an opportunity of considering whether he should 
ask for the statement of a case for the opinion of the Courts. 

Mr. TERRELL contended that the award must stand as it had been 
delivered, as he had formally withdrawn the application to consider 
the position as to stating acase. Moreover, he argued that there had 
been publication of the award within the meaning of the Arbitration 
Act. 

The REFEREE held that, as he had not signed the award, he was 
still in the position of being able to deal with the case by varying the 
words of the suggested addition to the list. 

Mr. TERRELL said his clients were satisfied with the award as it was 
delivered, and that the Customs view that the value of the ingredient 
which had to be taxed was the value which an importer of thorium 
and cerium would place upon it was wrong ; and he claimed the right 
to object to the Customs method of taxation. The Customs authorities 
were influenced by ancient history, as all Government departments 
were. But this Act had made a change, and he had the right to appear 
to object to the method of taxation adopted. Therefore, he objected 
to any change in the award which might have the effect of directing 
the Customs how to charge the tax. 

The REFEREE said he had no intention of prejudging the question of 
the basis on which the tax was to be levied ; and he did not think any- 
one who had heard the decision read could come to such a conclusion. 
On the contrary, he had definitely stated that this case was a matter 
with which he was not concerned. He had not the slightest intention 
of varying the meaning of what he had already decided. 

Mr. TERRELL said there was a case in the Courts in which it had 
been held that an arbitrator could not alter the wording of his award, 
even to remove an ambiguity owing to the words used in it. 

Mr. Gray suggested that the award in that case was signed, whereas 
in this case it was not. 

Mr. TERRELL said he was prepared to accept that it was signed ; he 
did not know. He could only put his point before the Referee ; and 
he submitted that he was functus officio. 

The REFEREE said he was satisfied he was not, because he had not 
signed the award and handed it over to somebody. The change 
which he proposed to make would not in any way alter the decision he 
had already come to, nor would it affect Mr. Terrell’s right to ask for 
a case to be stated for the opinion of the Court. 

Mr. TERRELL said, with regard to this latter point, that time was a 
most important factor with his clients; and there were other things 
besides the meaning of the award. Incandescent mantles were being 
imported into this country now in extremely large quantities. Last 
week mantles to the value of between {6000 and £7000 were imported ; 
and if he asked for a case to be stated, it might go from the Divisional 
Court to the Court of Appeal, and possibly to the House of Lords. 

The REFERgE said it could not go beyond the Divisional Court, be- 
cause he had already stated that he would deal with any application to 

state a case on that basis, 





Mr. TERRELL doubted whether this could be done, and there had 
been a decision with regard to this. Assuming that the case was 
carried to the Appeal Court and the House of Lords, the Customs 
would probably hold their hand, and do nothing. They could not be 
asked to levy taxation, and there was nothing which empowered the 
Customs to recover afterwards. Meantime, the competition might be 
so great that the industry would be extinguished in this country. 
These were the considerations which weighed with his clients in not 
asking the Referee to state a case, and they would rather have the 
award as it was originally read out. 

Mr. Gray said that if the Referee had any power to make his mean- 
ing clear he himself should ask that it be done. 

The REFEREE said that what he had intended to do was to substitute 
these words for addition to the list mentioned in the decision as 
read : “ Mechanical compounds of nitrates of thorium and of oxides 
of thorium and cerium being ingredients or forming part of mantles 
used for incandescent gas lighting.” He wished it to be understood 
in the clearest terms that he did not direct the Customs how to calcu- 
late the tax; and it left the question quite open to be dealt with under 
section 10 and sub-section 4 of section 1. 

Mr. TERRELL said it came to this, that the Customs might say that 
they had nothing to do with the fact that the thorium and cerium 
were used for making mantles, but that as there were so many kilos. of 
thorium and cerium, as such, that was what they would tax. 

The REFEREE said that his decision was that compounds were to be 
taxed ; and he left it to others to determine in what form the com- 
pounds were to be taxed. He did not intend anything in the decision 
to suggest that mantles should be taxed, or in what form the com- 
pound of thorium and cerium was to be taxed. He hardly appreciated 
the difficulty from what Mr. Terrell had said. 

Mr. TERRELL said that if they took a bottle containing thorium and 
cerium, that represented so much tax ; but if they took that same sub- 
stance after it had been worked into a form for making mantles, then 
it was probably worth six times as much. To take an analogy, knives 
containing ferro-tungsten. He should argue that under such a decision 
as the Referee gave in the first place the knives were taxable, and not 
merely the small percentage of ferro-tungsten. He contended that 
this was what he had got in the award as delivered ; and he objected 
to anything being done to alter it. 

The REFRREE said that if this was Mr. Terrell’s view, then it was 
@ very good reason for making the decision clear. This was not the 
intention. 

Mr. TERRELL said he wished to be in the position to say that this 
point had not been decided ; but the amendment proposed did decide 
it against him. 

The REFEREE said it was his intention to leave the matter per- 
fectly open ; but it seemed difficult to find words which did so. The 
Customs rather held the view that the decision as originally given did 
not leave the matter open. 

Mr. TERRELL said all he wanted was that the matter should be left 
open for the decision of the arbitrator under section ro. 

The REFEREE said he wished this to be the case; and that was why 
he had worded the amendment in the form he had, using the actual 
wording of sub-section 4 of section 1. 

Mr. Gray said it was clear that Mr. Terrell did not want it left 
perfectly open, but wished to come before the arbitrator under section 
to and say there was no option but to tax the whole mantle. 

Mr. TERRELL said he should say there was no option, because the 
Act of Parliament gave no option. 

The REFEREE said that if it were possible to argue that this was the 
result of his decision, then it seemed to him sufficient reason why he 
should make it clear that he had not decided the point. 

Mr. TERRELL asked that words should be put in the list to the effect 
that the point as to whether the whole mantle should be taxed had 
never been decided. 

Mr. Gray protested against any such thing being done, and ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the proposed amendment. 

Mr. TERRELL agreed that it is a very complicated matter, and asked 
for time to consider it. 

The REFEREE said the whole difficulty arose from the splitting of 
the jurisdiction by bringing in another arbitration under section ro. 
He himself had nothing to do with how they were to value the ingre- 
dients or parts. 

Mr. Gray said he had been instructed on behalf of the Board of 
Trade to object to the insertion in the list of any such words as those 
suggested by Mr. Terrell. He was asked to say that it would be per- 
fectly impossible, because if it were done in this case there would be 
hundreds of cases in which it would have to be done; and it would 
make the whole thing quite unwieldy. 

The REFEREE: I feel that, too. 

Mr. TERRELL said there should be words brought in to say that the 
goods ought to be taxed ; and that was why he would like to have time 
to consider the matter and bring up something to submit for the con- 
sideration of the Referee, so that the question should not be prejudged 
one way or the other, and leave it open to him to say that the “ goods” 
as mentioned in section 10 meant mantles. That was what he was 
going to say before the arbitrator under section ro, unless the Referee 
now prejudged the question. 

The REFEREE: If you will submit it in writing, I will consider it. 
I do not think we ought to have any further argument on it, because it 
will only cause delay. You must also say whether you want me to 
state a case. 

Mr. TERRELL : I cannot say that until you give your decision. All 
I want is that the question is left open and is not prejudged one way or 
the other. 

The REFEREE: That is what I have always intended. 

Sir ArtHuR CoLerax, K.C., for the thorium manufacturers, said he 
had considerable doubt whether a party seeking to oppose a tax could 
be heard in a matter of this kind, which was primarily between the 
importer and the Customs. 

The ReFerge said that Mr. Gray was appearing for the Board of 
Trade at the moment. 

The matter was therefore left for Mr. Terrell to submit some form 
of words to the Referee. 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATION. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 


Borough of Ramsgate. 

Application is intended to be made to the Board of Trade by the 
Borough of Ramsgate for a Special Order under the Gas Regulation 
Act to enable them to extend the limits of supply so as to include the 
parishes of Monkton and Stonar, and to borrow further money. 

DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC POWER. 

Folkestone Gas and Coke Company.—470 and 480 B.Th.U.—in 
different areas. (Dec. 25.) 

Henley-on-Thames Gas Company.—500 B.Th.U. (Dec. 26.) 

Herne Bay Gas Company, Ltd.—475 B.Th.U. (Jan. 1.) 

Isle of Thanet Gas Light and Coke Company.—46o0 B.Th.U. 
(Dec. 21.) 

Kidsgrove Gas Light Company.—450 B.T.U. 

King’s Lynn Gas Company.—475 B.Th.U. 

Malton Gas Company.—500 B Th.U. 

Sutton Gas Company.—460 B.Th.U. 


(Dec. 31.) 
(Dec. 28.) 
(Jan. 1.) 

(Dec, 21.) 





GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 


There have been forwarded by the Director of Gas Administration 
copies of the following further Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Brentwood Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard prices in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 176d. and 18 2d. per therm; and these 
prices respectively shall be substituted for the prices of 4s. and 4s. 3d. 
wherever they occur in section 59 (sliding-scale) of the Brentwood Gas 
Act, 1905. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
1000 c.it. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared date 
shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by 
four-and-four-fiths. 

After the declared date, o°6d. shall be substituted for 3d. in sub- 


section (1) of section 74 (price of gas for public lighting) of the Brent- 
wood Gas Act. (Dec. 16.) 


Budleigh Salterton Gas Company, Ltd. 

As from the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 19d. per therm ; and this price shall 
be substituted for the price of 5s. per 1000 c.ft. wherever it occurs in 
section 24 (price of gas) of the Budleigh Salterton Gas Order, 1898. 

As from the declared date, ‘16d. per therm ” shall be substituted for 
“5s. per 1000 c.ft.” in section 25 (limiting price of gas supplied to 
public lamps in the urban district of Budleigh Salterton) of the Bud- 
leigh Salterton Gas Order, 1898. 

As from the declared date, the word “therm” shall be substituted 
for “ 1000 c.ft.” and the words “ fifth-of-a penny ” shall be substituted 


for the word “ penny ” in paragraph (ii) of Schedule B to the Budleigh 
Salterton Gas Order, 1898. 


Burnley Corporation. 

As from the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers within the borough of Burnley shall be 14d. 
per therm. (Dec. 20.) 

Chasetown Gas Company: 

As from the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 16°8d. per therm; and this price shall 
be substituted for the price of 5s. per 1000 c.ft. wherever it occurs in 
section 47 (price of gas) of the Chasetown Gas Act, Ig11. 

As from the declared date, the word “therm ”’ shall be substituted 
for the words “ 1000 c.ft., and the words “fifth of a penny” shall be 
substituted for the word “penny,” in paragraph (2) of section 48 
(sliding-scale) of the Chasetown Gas Act, 1911. 

Prepayment meter clauses are included. (Dec. 16.) 


Chester United Gas Company. 
As from the declared date, the maximum prices in respect of gas 
supplied by the undertakers shall be 16d. and 17'2d. per therm; and 
these prices respectively shall be substituted for the prices of 4s. 6d 


and 5s. mentioned in section 58. (limiting the price of gas) of the 
Chester Gas Act, 1858. (Dec. 15.) 


Dinnington and District Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 16d. per therm, 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
tooo c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared 
oo yay be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing 
it by five. 

The price of 14°8d, per therm shall be substituted for the price of 
38. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. mentioned in section 27 (price of gas for public 
lighting) of the Dinnington and District Gas Order, 1910. 

Prepayment meter clauses are included. (Dec. 19.) 


Great Wigston Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 15d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 

the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 1000 

— during that part of the year (if any) before the declared date shall 


rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by four- 
and-one-half. (Dec. 20.) perlin ere 


Henley-on-Thames Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 16°6d. per therm. ity 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
1000 c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared date 
shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by 
five. (Dec. 16.) 


Hoddesdon Gas and Coke Company, Ltd. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 16d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
1000 c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared 
date shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing 
it by five. (Dec. 20.) 


Isle of Thanet Gas Light and Coke Company. 


After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 17'6d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
1000 c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared date 
shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by 
four-and-three. fifths. 


Prepayment meter clauses are included. (Dec. 17.) 


Keswick Gas Company. 


After the declared date, the standard prices in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 15°40. and 19 6d. per therm; and 
these prices respectively shall be substituted for the prices of 4s. 3d. 
and 6s. per 1000 c.ft. mentioned in section 37 (dividend dependent upon 
price charged) of the Keswick Gas Act, 1888. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
1000 c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared 
date shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing 
it by five. 

After the declared date, the word “therm” shall be substituted for 
“ ro00 c.ft. ” wherever occurring in paragraph (2) of section 71 (for 
the protection of the local board of health for the district of Keswick) 
of the Keswick Gas Act, 1888. (Dec. 19.) 


Kettering Gas Company. 


After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 15'4d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
1000 c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared date 
shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by 
four-and-one-half. (Dec. 15.) 


King’s Lyon Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 15d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
1000 c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared date 
shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it 
by four-and-four-fifths. (Dec. 19 ) 


Leighton Buzzard Gas Company. 


After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 14d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
tooo c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared 
— - be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing 
it by five. 

After the declared date, “12d. per therm” shall be substituted for 
“6d. per 1000 c.ft.” in the proviso to sub-section (2) of section 5 (ex- 
tension of limits of supply) of the Leighton Buzzard Gas Act, 1914. 

Prepayment meter clauses are included (Dec. 20.) 


Littlehampton Gas Company. 

After the declared date: (1) The standard price in respect of gas 
supplied by tbe undertakers shall be 19'4d. per therm ; (2) “ 1-2d. per 
therm ” shal] be substituted for “6d. per roooc.ft.” in the third proviso 
to section 51 (dividends dependent on price charged) of the Little- 
hampton Gas Act, 1909. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend 
for the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
1000 c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared date 


= be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by 
ve. 


Prepayment meter clauses are included. (Dec. 19.) 


Merthyr Tydfil Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 14d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the half year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
1000 c.ft. during that part of the half year (if any) before the declared 
date shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing 
it by four-and-one-half, 

After the declared date, the words “o°6d. per therm” shall be sub- 
stituted for the words “3d. per 1000 c.ft.” in section 38 (as to price 
for gas supplied to public lamps) of the Merthyr Tydfil Gas Act, 1906. 

Prepayment meter clauses are included. (Dec. 19.) 


Oakengates and St. George’s Gas and Water Company, Ltd. 
As from the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 








plied by the undertakers shall be 19°8d. per therm (Dec. 19 ) 
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Pudsey Coal Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 13°4d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
tooo c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared 
date shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing 
it by five. (Dec. 20.) 


Romford Gas and Coke Company, Ltd. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 17d. and 17°6d. per therm; and these prices 
respectively shall be substituted for the prices of 4s. 6d. and 4s. 9d. per 
1000 c.ft. mentioned in section 26 (fixing maximum price of gas with 
sliding-scale as to dividend) of the Romford Gas Order, 1889 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
tooo c.{ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared date 
shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by 
four-and-one-half. (Dec. 16.) 


Wellington (Salop) Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 14d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 
tooo c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared date 
shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by 
four-and-one-half, 

After the declared date, “o'8d.” shall be substituted for “ 4d.” and 
the word “therm ” shall be substituted for the words “1000 c.ft” in 
section 63 (price for public lamps in Wellington) of the Wellington 
(Salop) Gas Act, 1903. (Dec. 15.) 


Whitwell and District Gas Company. 
After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 15'4d. per therm. 
For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 1000 
c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared date 


shall be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by 
five. (Dec. 19.) 


Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Light and Coke Company. 
After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 12d. per therm. 
For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 1000 
c.ft. during that part of the year (ifany) before the declared date shall 


be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by five. 
(Dec. 19.) 


York Town and Blackwater Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 18d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend for 
the. year in which the declared date occurs, the price charged per 1000 
c.ft. during that part of the year (if any) before the declared date shall 
be rendered into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by four- 
and-one-half. 

After the declared date, the prices of 8:9d. and 15 6d. per therm 
respectively shall be substituted for the prices of 2s. and 3s. 6d. per 
1000 c.ft. mentioned in section 7 (supply to War Department) of the 
York Town and Blackwater Gas (Electric Lighting, &c.) Act, 1909. 

Prepayment meter clauses are included. (Dec. 20.) 


———_— 


SOUTH BARRACAS GAS COMPANY. 





When submitting, at last Thursday’s meeting of the South Barracas 
(Buenos Ayres) Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., the accounts for the 
eighteen months ended June 30, the Directors reported that the debit 
balance brought from the previous accounts was £95,147, to which 
has to be added a further debit balance of revenue account £29,916, 
Interest charges (not paid) come to £20,342. making a total of £145,405. 
The heavy loss on working during theperiod under review is attribut- 
able to high fuel costs, the heavy percentage of unaccounted-for gas, 
and extraordinary expenses incidental to the change of control in South 
Barracas. Since the date of the last report, the Primitiva Gas Com- 
pany of Buenos Ayres have continued to supply gas at cost price ; but 
up to the present time no definite agreement has been made with them. 
The supply of gas to districts outside Avellaneda was discontinued in 
February last, because of the defective condition of the long supply 
main, and the consequent heavy leakage. 

The Cuairman (Mr, F.C. Im Thurn), in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said the figures were not comparable with the 
previous accounts, because they were for eighteen months, whereas 
the former ones were for a year only, Also, during the first four 
months of this period, the business was run by their own staff ; while 
the Primitiva Company took charge from May 1, 1920. In addition, 
during part of the period covered, gas was not being supplied to all 
of the Company’s districts; and expenses of a non-recurring nature 
necessitated by the change of control in South Barracas have had to 
be charged. As indicated in the report, part of the heavy loss in 
working was due to the high cost of fuel; and in this connection, he 
would state that the year 1920 was the worst year from the point of 
view of fuel that companies operating in Argentina had ever had to 
contend with, Another contributory cause had been the trouble ex- 
perienced with leakage on the long supply main which ran from the 
works to the districts of Lanus, Lomas, and Adrogue. Asa result of 
this leakage, the supply to these outlying districts was discontinued in 

February. but at the beginning of the present month a portion of 
the main had been satisfactorily renewed, thereby enabling the supply 


the period under review, the Company were only charging their con- 
sumers at the tate of 22 cents per cubic metre ; but as from May, 
1921, this price had been increased to 27 cents, which was the 
rate charged by the Primitiva Gas Company in the City of Buenos 
Ayres. The Board had dismissed the staff in South Barracas; and 
included in the accounts were payments for passage money and 
salary, in accordance with the agreements in force. In May last, 
he (the Chairman) went to Argentina, and took the opportunity to 
look into the affairs of the Company. He arrived in Buenos Ayres 
in June; and the first thing which called for attention was the ques- 
tion of the local debts, which, apart from the Primitiva Company's 
account, amounted to some £26,000. This it was proposed to deal 
with as follows: Trade creditors amounting to £8800 to be settled in 
full for £1820 in cash, and the assignment of a municipal debt which 
had been outstanding for years; preference creditors for services ren- 
dered, amounting in all to £2671, to be paidinfull. Todo this, he de- 
cided (subject to confirmation by the debenture holders) to sell such 
of the Company’s lands, buildings, and stores as would not affect the 
distribution plant necessary to keep the supply going in conjunction 
with the Primitiva Company. It had not, however, been possible to 
proceed with the sales, because of financial conditions prevailing in 
Argentina. He regretted to say that the works were in a very bad 
condition indeed. The retorts had not been renewed for years; and 
during the war only such patching, &c., as could be done with mate- 
rials purchased locally was carried out. It was proposed to retain a 
portion of the land, the gasholders, and the compressing plant; so 
that, so long as the Primitiva Company let them have gas, the supply 
could be maintained to the consumers, and the Company would retain 
their goodwill. The Primitiva Company had been running the South 
Barracas business since May, 1920. For various reasons—among them 
the question of local creditors—it had not so far been possible to 
arrange a definite working agreement with them; but in the mean- 
time they were supplying the Company with gas at cost price, which he 
thought, it would be agreed, was very fair. The Board unanimously 
agreed with the Trustee for the stockholders as to the vital necessity 
ot keeping the business going ; and all his efforts had been to this end. 
From the balance-sheet and accounts, it was only too evident that 
sooner or later a reconstruction of the Company would have to take 
place. They could never hope to pay off the huge losses incurred, and 
establish financial equilibrium, while interest on loans and advances 
was accumulating at the rate of £17,000 or £18,000 a year. He made 
this statement with extreme regret, because the Directors themselves 
advanced a large portion of the loans outstandtng. He must also add 
—and again the Directors were interested as extremely large share- 
holders—that when such a reconstruction did take place, they feared 
there would be nothing at all for the ordinary shareholders, because 
of the large debenture debt. The effects of the war had killed this once 
prosperous business. Had it not been for the advances made by the 
Directors during the war, the business would have been closed-down 
long ago; and he thought it only right to put the unfortunate position 
clearly before the shareholders. 
The report and accounts were adopted without discussion. 


TRADE NOTES. 


{For “ Jourual’’ Advertisers.] 
Parkinson Vaporizers. 


Opportunely, at a time when cold weather has been following upon 
an exceptionally long summer, a second edition makes its appearance 
of a little pampblet by Mc. B. R. Parkinson on the subject of “ Vapor- 
izing,” for the prevention of naphthalene troubles. The pampblet 
describes an apparatus which, since the appearance last year of the 
first edition, has been in considerable demand. This apparatus is the 
petroleum vaporizer of Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co., of Cottage 
Lane, City Road, E.C. For many years the firm have supplied a 
successful steam-heated vaporizer; but this new type is gas-heated, 
and can be arranged to deal with both low and high pressure gas. In 
construction it is somewhat similar to a water-heater. There is a 
coil fixed in an annular space within a treble-cased tank constructed 
of steel tube, and packed with insulating material, so as to retain the 
heat and economize the consumption of gas at the burner. The coil 
is heated by a burner fixed at the base of the apparatus. Of the two 
sizes of gas-heated apparatus made, the smaller one is for a works 
up to roo million c.ft. per annum, reckoning 10 gallons of oil for 
500,000 c.{t. of gas per maximum day. The larger one is for 
200 million c.ft. per annum, reckoning 20 gallons of oil for a million 
c.ft. of gas per maximum day. 

Meldrum Forced-Draught Furnaces. 


There have been forwarded by Messrs. Meldrums, Ltd., of 
Timperley, Manchester, the first series of pages of a new list dealing 
with their well-known forced-draught furnaces. They are arranged 
on the loose-leaf system, and will be followed by others containing 
illustrations of the furnaces in use in different industries, and other 
information. The Meldrum furnace was the pioneer in forced-draught 
practice in 1887, since which time nearly 18,000 have been fitted to all 
kinds of boilers, representing some 2} million horsepower. Con- 
tinuous research has kept this furnace up to date ; and it is claimed 
that it will hold its own against all competition, as regards economy of 
steam used in biowers, large boiler output, and low cost of evapora- 
tion, It is readily adaptable to different types of boilers and furnaces ; 
and all kinds of fuel are efficiently consumed in it—from anthracite 
to colliery slack and dust, and even towns and industrial refuse. The 
principle on which the furnace works is that of steam-jet forced 
draught—using only two jets per flue. All the air for combustion 1s 
delivered by the blowers into the air-tight ashpit under the fire-grate, 
whence it can only escape by passing through the fire. Further, the 
steam may be shut-off entirely, the ashpit doors opened, and the 
boiler allowed to steam under natural draught for light loads. The 
blowers are the outcome of long experience, and are designed to use 
the smailest possible amount of steam in proportion to the work done. 
Meldrum furnaces are specially suitable for consuming coke breeze, 








to the township of Lanus to be recommenced, At the beginning of 





pan breeze, &c., and are used in some 400 gas-works for this purpose. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Dec. 23. 

The recent firmness that has developed in pitch is well maintained, 
and the price is steady at from 60s. to 62s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. makers’ 
works; business having again been done at this level. Makers are 
in a very comfortable position, and there seems to be no reason why 
values should not be maintained. Creosote is quoted at about 7d. per 
gallon net f.o,.b. makers’ works, There is more demand for pyridine ; 
makers calling the price from 6s. to 6s. 6d. per gallon. Solvent 
naphtha 95-160 and pure toluole are steady at about 3s. 3d. per gallon. 
Pure benzole is firm at 3s. 6d. per gallon. Other products remain 
unchanged. 


<i 
——_- 


Walsall Gas Finances. 

The Walsall Town Council discussed, at their meeting last week, a 
proposal of the Gas Committee to increase the price of gas from 
4s. 6d. to 5s. per 1000 c.ft. as from the December reading of the 
meters. The debate revealed the fact that during the half year to 
Sept. 30 there was a loss on the undertaking of £15,000. The Deputy 
Mayor (Mr. H. H. Tucker), who moved the recommendation, ex- 
plained that the serious position was due to the slump in the value of 
residuals ; the reduced output of gas in consequence of trade depres- 
sion ; and the effect of the long coal strike. It was anticipated that 
the proposed increase of 6d. would produce £4280 in the remaining 
three months of the financial year. As to the price of coal, there was 
no reduction up to November ; but it was expected that reductions 
between then and next March would enable them to effect a saving of 
£3500. Mr. J. Thickett moved an amendment that the matter be 
referred back to the Committee, with instructions to undertake a full 
inquiry and report to the General Purposes Committee. There must, 
he said, be other ways of dealing with the situation than by increasing 
the price of gas, when everyone had been looking for a decrease. He 
reminded the ratepayers, however, that the undertaking had given alto- 
gether £240,000 towards the relief of the rates. Mr. A. J. Stanley, 





who seconded, said he considered a case had not been made out for _ 


the increase, and that with more efficient control the position would 
right itself. After a long discussion, the amendment was carried. The 
Gas Committee also asked for authority to borrow £20,000 for meters, 
stoves, cookers, fires, the laying of mains, &c,; but under pressure 
from the Council, the amount was reduced to £5000. 


<i 





A Reduction at Tynemouth.—The Tynemouth Gas Company 
announce that, from the date of the meter readings for the December 


——, the price of gas throughout their area will be reduced 3d. per 
1000 c.ft. 














Price of Gas in Birmingham. 


The Birmingham Gas Committee have decided to recommend the 
City Council early in the New Year to reduce the price of gas to or- 
dinary consumers from 5s. 6d. to 5s. per 1000 c.ft., with the usual 
discount of 5 p.ct. for prompt payment. The Committee will also 
recommend that a reversion be made to the system obtaining before 
the war, which gave large consumers of gas ior manufacturing pur- 
poses a further advantage. After protracted consideration, the Com- 
mittee have resolved to recommend differential rates for slot-meter 
consumers. These consumers, of course, share the advantage in the 
price reduction, and, further, are given concessions varying with the 
period during which their installations have been in use. An adjust- 
ment has been necessary with regard to a certain proportion of auto- 
matic meter consumers who have with their meters cookers only, as at 
the present time they are not paving as much for the facilities given by 
the cooker as the ordinary consumer has to pay who obtains a cooker 
on permanent hire terms, If the Council adopt the recommendation, 
90,000 of the 102,000 slot-meter consumers will benefit. The reduc- 
tions recommended amount to approximately £300,000 per annum. 
The Committee hope to balance this sum by estimated economies, a 
saving in coal prices, salaries, and wages, and a larger turnover. 


—_—- 


Lower Price at Newport (Mon.).—Notice is given by the Directors 
of the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company of a further reduction in the 
price of gas, as from the reading of the meters for the present quarter, 
of 1d. per therm, equivalent to 44d. per tooo c.ft. This is the second 
recent reduction by the Company, and makes a total within two 
quarters of 2d. per therm. 


Difficulty in Meeting Demands at Conway.— Mr. Henry Dixon 
(the Gas Manager) reported at a meeting of the Conway Town Coun- 
cil last week that the increased demand for gas still continued, and he 
was doing his utmost to cope with it. Great difficulty was, however, 
being experienced in getting the gas through, owing to the plant being 
taxed to its utmost; and he strongly recommended the purchase, if 
possible, of certain plant that is being discarded at the Llandudno Gas- 
Works, which would be the means of doubling the present capacity. 
He also submitted the contractor's prices for various extensions which 
it was proposed to carry out at the gas-works—namely, new purifiers, 
£3872, and alterations to flues of regenerators and renewal of retort 
benches, £825. It was decided to defer the work of renewing the retort- 
benches for at least three months, and to proceed immediately with the 
new purifiers and flue alteration, and to make application for power to 
borrow £4300. Alderman John Williams said he considered the ques- 
tion of new purifiers should be discussed further by the Council; and 
he moved that the matter be referred back. There was a loss on the 
undertaking last year of £452; and, in addition, they had an accumu- 
lated debit balance of £8145 to face. The recommendation of the 
Committee was eventually carried. 
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Gloucester Gas Company’s Profit-Sharing Scheme. 

At the annual meeting of the members of the Profit-Sharing and 
Saving Scheme, in connection with the Gloucester Gas Company, 
which took place on Tuesday of last week. a new method of working 
was announced. Mr. J. H. Jones (the Chairman of Committee re- 
sponsible for the scheme) presided. The report presented by the 
Secretary (Mr. W. L. Badham) stated that the Directors were sorry 
that, in pursuance of the conditions of the scheme, no bonus could be 
distributed to the members again this year ; but, after considering the 
matter, the Board had decided to make alterations to apply to all em- 
ployees who had been in the Company’s service for twelve morths 
from July1 last. They had resolved that, the scale of bonus on wages 
having come to an end (owing to the great increase in the price of 
gas and wages since the war), as a temporary measure from July 1, 
1921, a bonus should be paid, to be calculated on the daily wages 
earned by the men in the course of the year, at the rate of 24 p.ct. 
This bonus is to be subject to the terms of the rules made in 1908 ; but 
the limit of wages on which a bonus is to be paid is to be increased to 
£350. In reference to any trust account, when a member can show a 
strong prudential reason, the Committee of Management may autho- 
rize the withdrawal of the whole or any part of the trust sum standing 
to the credit of each member. Interest at the rate of 5 p.ct., instead 
of 4 p.ct., shall be allowed on all the withdrawal and trust account 
amounts as from July 1 last. ? 


titi: 





Saving to Gas Consumers in North London.—The Directors of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, in announcing, as recorded in last 
week's “ JoURNAL™ a reduction in the price of gas in the Company’s 
district north of the Thames from ts. 2d. to 1s. 1d. per therm, point 
out that this will mean a saving to the consumers of at least £600,000 
per annum. 


Hirwain Gas Company to be Wound Up.—At the Aberdare County 
Court application was made on a creditor's petition for an order for 
the winding-up of the Hirwain Gas and Coke Consumers’ Company. 
The application was not objected to by the Company. It was explained 
that the nominal capital of the Company was £1850, and that, as they 
were unable to pay their debts, the petition was brought on with the 
object of preserving the assets for the creditors. His Honour Judge 
Rowland Rowlands made an order for winding: up. 


Position of Scottish Gas-Works.—Gas-works in Scotland bave had 
avery severe year. The coal strike occasioned great strain on the 
management ; and in the case of several smaller works, a complete 
stoppage was the result. Prices of gas had to be raised, owing to the 
heavy charges for imported coal. Already the gas rate is dropping; 
but, of necessity, this movement is slow. Economies in working are 
being effected; and the aim is to modernize plant and methods of 
handling. Various works have introduced vertical retorts ; and others, 
it is anticipated, will sooner or later follow this example. 





Increased Price at Bingley.—The Bingley District Council, on the 
recommendation of the Finance Committee, have approved an in- 
crease in the price of gas as from Jan. x by 6d. per rooo c.ft. on the 
existing charge of 4s. 6d. It was pointed out that a large proportion 
of the deficit of £8000 on the department was due to the coal miners’ 
strike. 


Fined for Stealing Gas.—John Thompson, a bootmaker, of St. 
Jobn’s Wood, was fined £5, and his housekeeper, Alice Hurst, was 
fined £2, at Marylebone Police Court, for stealing gas belonging to 
the Gas Light and Coke Company. By means of a piece of piping, 
the gas was obtained without passing through the meter. The defen- 
dants pleaded that it only occurred the previous day; but Mr. Hum- 
phreys (who prosecuted) said there was evidence that’ it had been 
going on for some time, 


A Technical Society Cultivates Interest in Technical Subjects.— 
The Dartford Wireless Society are endeavouring to arouse interest in 
technical matters in the district by arranging for the delivery of a series 
of lectures. The local Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. Bernard P. 
Bezant), who is an enthusiast on the subject of wireless, delivered the 
first lecture last Friday week, at the Grammar School, when he dealt 
with “ Coal and Its Products.” Commencing with the chemical com- 
position, the lecturer clearly explained the products obtainable from 
coal by distillation ; samples of the most important being brought for 
exhibition. Lantern slides were shown, dealing with the manufacture 
of gas; and Mr. Bezant presented to his audience diagrammatical 
charts showing the quantities of the various products obtainable from 
100 tons of coal. 


Swansea Gas-Charge Negotiations.—The new gas charges were 
the subject of a long discussion at a meeting of the Swansea Corpora- 
tion last Wednesday. The Town Clerk reviewed the negotiations 
which had taken place between the financial advisers of the Corpora- 
tion and the Swansea Gas Company, as to the basic prices of gas under 
the Swansea Gas Act, 1921. Their adviser (Mr. Collins, of Bir- 
mingham) recommended the acceptance of a basic price of 15*4d. per 
therm throughout the inner district, and 16d. in the outside area. The 
Company had agreed to these terms, which the Town Clerk said 
meant a charge of 5s. 9'3d. per 1000 c.ft. on the old system of 
measurement, against a present charge of 6s. 9d. in the inner district 
and 7s. in the outer zone—a reduction of 1s. per 1000 c.ft. as regarded 
the inner zone, and 1s. 3d. for the outer portion. The chief reason 
alleged for the price proposed was that the Company were working an 
out-of-date and dilapidated plant. In fairness to the Company, it was 
right to say that they could not possibly bring down the price so long 
as they were working under present conditions. He advised the 
Council that, in the prevailing circumstances, it was decided the best 
course was to accept the recommendation of their adviser, who had 
-— great attention to the subject. On a division, it was decided to 

0 so. 

















DEAR SIRS, 


ECONOMY OF COAL 


This Testimonial 
FROM A GAS ENGINEER 


Should Convince You 


It may interest you to know the result of your suggestion that we should coat the front of our retort benches with 
**Everok ”’ for the preservation of the brickwork and at the same time the conservation of heat. 
I might first mention that we were unable to carry out your suggestion to apply the ‘‘ Everok’’ by means of a spraying 


Ist April, 1921. 
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machine as such was not available and consequently had no alternative but to apply the ‘“‘ Everok ’’ with an ordinary hand brush. 

Even with this superficial application | am pleased to inform you that the brickwork shows absolutely no deterioration 
whatever after nine months’ continuous use, although in the ordinary course of events (due to our unfortunate method of 
working) we should have anticipated signs of deterioration within two months. The preservation of the brickwork is so 
remarkable that I estimate we have already saved the cost of material and labour many times over apart from the question 
of economy in fuel. Even the workmen remark how nice and cool it is in front of the bench treated with ‘‘ Everok.” 

Whilst I shall be delighted to allow any Engineer to inspect the Retort Bench in question and obtain any information 
he may require, I think the cost of labour and materials necessary to coat an ordinary retort bench so small compared with 
the remarkable results obtained that I have no hesitation in recommending every Gas Engineer to make the experiment 


for himself, 
AW 
A 
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Yours faithfully, 


Name on application. 
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Is a colourless solution on the ‘‘NO-VOID” principle for rendering the surface of 
EXISTING CEMENT, CONCRETE, STUCCO, BRICK, STONE, &c., 
impervious to water or the destructive action of nature. 


Manufactured by 


THE TORBAY & DART PAINT CO., Ltd., 26, 27 & 28, Bittiter St., LONDON, E.C. 
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Reduction in Price at Cardiff.—The Cardiff Gas Light and Coke | 
Company give notice of a further reduction in the price of gas to the | 
extent of 1d. per therm, equivalent approximately to 43d. per 1o00c.ft. | 

Sliding-Scale Public Lighting Contract.—The Watch Committee, 
at a meeting of the Oswestry Town Council last week, recommended 
that the revised offer of the Gas Company for the lighting of the lamps 
in the town be accepted, with the proviso that “the Company allow a 
variation of 1} p.ct. for every 2s. reduction in the pre-strike price of 
coal, and 1 p.ct. for every 2s. per week variation in wages.” Mr. 
Pasquill said the offer was not a fair one. If coal fell £1 per ton, and 
wages {1 per week, the Council would save 25 p.ct. ; but even if the 
Company got their coal for nothing, and wages were at 1914 rates, the 
Council would still be paying 50 p.ct. more than in 1914. The Town 
Clerk said if coal was reduced from 41s. to 21s, a ton, the reduction 
to the Council would be about 17s. 3d. per lamp per annum. The 
recommendation was adopted. 








Publicity Campaign in Edinburgh.—Mr. H. H. Gracie (the Gas 
Engineer) has had the satisfaction of being able to report to a Gas 
Sub-Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council that very successful 
business had resulted from the Corporation’s exhibit at the recent 
Grocers’ Exhibition. The orders received numbered 846, and the 
sales amounted to £265. It was felt that the exhibition had been a 
great stimulus to business. The Corporation's participation in the 
Grocery Exhibition was in line with the new policy of publicity which 
is being carried out under the direction of Mr. Sam Hall, the Gas 
Department Sales Superintendent. “It is amazing to realize,” said 
Mr. Hall in an interview, “ how many hundreds of people know little 
or nothing about the latest developments in gas equipment. The 
mere fact that at the exhibition we sold hundreds of gas-rings, modern 
gas-burners, gas-irons, and gas-pokers for lighting the fire, proved that 
these devices are in great demand when attention is properly called to 
them.” 

































































ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEER'S BARGAINS. 
STOCK MARKET REPORT. 
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Good News for Redhill Consumers.—Consumers throughout the 
Redbill Gas Company’s area of supply—including those formerly 
served by the Reigate Gas Company—have been notified that, as from 
the date of reading the meters for the Christmas quarter, the price of 
gas will be further reduced by 1d. per therm. The Directors have 
much pleasure in announcing this reduction, which, being equivalent 
to 4}d. per 1000 c.ft., represents to consumers a saving of approxi- 
mately £4600 per annum. 





The Directors of Messrs.” Gibbons (Dudley), Ltd., have declared 
the remaining 34 p.ct. dividend upon the 7 p.ct. preference shares, 
and a further interim dividend of 34 p.ct. upon the ordinary shares— 
making 7 p.ct. for the year, free of income-tax, payable on Jan. 1. 

The “ Daily Mirror” has published a photograph of the inundated 
gas-works at Hessle, Yorks, The tidal wave which caused so much 
destruction in the neighbourhood last Saturday, resulted in the district 
served by the Hessle Gas-Works being put in darkness. 


The tenant of a Southwark shop was last Wednesday about to 
light-up when, owing to an escape of gas, there was an explosion, 
which blew out the shop window, and set the place on fire. There 
were some exciting scenes during the rescue of occupants of the rooms 
above. 


The Manchester Gas Committee have decided to invite tenders for 
the construction of a 36-in. main from Gaythorn to the Stretford Gas- 
Works, a distance of about 3} miles. This is the first part of the great 
main which is ultimately to extend to Manchester’s new gas-works at 
Partington. Its construction will provide work for a considerable 
number of unemployed. 

On the occasion of the opening of the new offices and extensions 
at the Grappenhall Works (Warrington) of the Richmond Gas Stove 
and Meter Company by tbe Lord Mayor of Manchester (Alderman W. 
Kay), a memento was cast in the foundry. This casting is in the 
form of an ash-tray, of which we have received asample. It makesa 
very suitable souvenir of the completion of the considerable extension 
cf the Company's capacity for output. 

An inquest was held at Walsall on the body of Mary Elizabeth 
Lyons, who was fatally injured in a gas explosion at the works of the 
Walsall Hardware Manufacturing Company. The woman was work- 
ing as a japanner, where three gas-stoves were used in the drying pro- 
cess. A witness named Keates stated that, without warning, there 
was a loud explosion. She saw shortly before that the thermometer on 
one stove registered a temperature lower than she had expected to find 
it, but had no reason to think that any of the gas-burners inside the 
stove had gone out. It was stated by Jobn Hicklin, the works fore- 
man, that probably some of the jets in the stove had gone out, with 
the result that there was an accumulation of gas which was eventually 
ignited by the jets that remained alight. Any variation in the quality 
or pressure of gas would produce back-firing, which was apparently 
what happened. A verdict of “ Accidental death ” was returned. 





The Marylebone Borough Council have declined the offer of acom- 
mercial Company to fix illuminating advertising signs to the aro lamps 
in Oxford Street and pay the Council a rental of £2000 per annum and 


2} p.ct. of the gross receipts obtained from letting the signs to shop- 
keepers. 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the “ Official Journal '' for Dec. 21.) 
Nos. 33,280 to 34,057. 


BarnsLey, G.—* Apparatus for cooling, humidifying, &c., air or 
gases.” No. 33,565. 

Biytu, C. E.—*“ Apparatus for separating air or gas from material 
suspended therein.” No. 33,282. 

Brett, C. G.—“ Gas heating stoves.” No. 33.651. 

Brown, W. M.—“ Gas-cooker.” No. 33,454. 

Caron, V, E.—“ Ejection and compression of gases and vapours.” 
No. 33 526. 

CuamBErs, R.—“ Cooking apparatus, &c.” No, 33,868. 

CLEwortTH, WHEAL, & Co., Ltp.—“ Apparatus for filtering, cool- 
ing, humidifying, &c., air or gas with liquid.” No. 33,400. 

Corsan, J _T.— Gas-beated furnaces.” No. 33,667. 

CrosFIELD & Sons, Ltp., J.—‘‘ Methanation of water gas and 
mabtutacture of methane.” No. 33,661. 

Danin, J.— Gas-fires.” No. 33,917. 

Fincu, G. I.— Apparatus for burning gases.” No. 33,594. 

Gover & Co., Lrp., G.—“Gas-meter diaphragms.” No. 33,888 

Hart, J. T.—See G. Glover & Co., Ltd. No. 33,888. 

Hitpitcu, T. P.—See Crosfield & Sons, Ltd. No. 33,661. 

Hockine, H.—“ Apparatus for separating solid matters from fluids, 
or fluids from vapours or gases.” No. 33,827. 

Jounson, J. Y.—* Gas-producers.” No. 33,660. 

KELLy, J, R.—* Manner of controlling flow of gas through meters.” 
No. 33 515. 

MATHIESON, J.—See Chambers, R. No. 33.868. 

MILNE & Son, Ltp., J --“‘ Gas-pressure regulators.” Nos. 33.509-10. 

MitnE & Son, Lrp., J.—“ Lighting apparatus.” No. 33.511. 

MILNE & Son, Ltp., J.— Gas-burners.” No. 33,512. 

MorRELL, W. A.—“ Gas, &c., meters.” No. 33,782. 

OLDFIELD, G. H.—* Gas-cleaning apparatus.” No. 33.876. 

PaGE, J. H.-- “ Tray for geysers, &c.” No. 33.572. 

Parkinson, G. H.—See Cleworth, Wheal, & Co., Ltd. No. 33 400. 

SpHInx Manuractorine Co , Ltp,—See Finch, G.I. No. 33.594. 

STANIFORTH, H.—See J. Milne & Son, Ltd. Nos. 33,509-10-11-12. 

TayLor, L.—See Oldfield, G.H. No. 33,876. 

WALKER, W J —See Kelly, J R No. 33.515. 

Wa tace, F.—See Barnsley, G. No. 33,565, 

Woop, W.—Sre Johnson, J. Y. No. 33,660. 
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COAL TAR PITCH 


BEST AND UNVARYING QUALITY. 


REFINED TAR. 








CREOSOTE & CARBOLIC 
OILS. NAPHTHALENES. 


BENZOL PRODUCTS: 


Pure, 90’s and Standard Benzol. — Pure and Com- 
mercial Toluol. — Light and Heavy Solvents. 
65 per cent. Crude Benzol. 


MOTOR BENZOL 


in large or small quantities. Best Quality and Efficient Service. 








SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


CONCENTRATED AMMONIA. MURIATE OF AMMONIA. 


SIMON: CARVES ™ MANCHESTER, 


legrams :—‘‘SIMCAR, MANCHESTER.” + =—_—sOTelephone:- 8200 CITY (8 tines). 
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THE LAST WORD IN PUMP DESIGN : 


The FINLAY PUMP. 


Highest Steam Efficiency on Maximum or Minimum Duty. 
Best Workmanship and Materials 
Absolutely Reliable. Everlasting Wear. 


COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES OF 


SINGLE & DUPLEX PUMPS. 


Specially Adjusted for 
BOILER FEED PURPOSES, 
And also Suitable for 
TAR, siden and WATER SERVICE. 





All Types of Pumps aia Gas Works. 


GEO. WALLER & SON a 


PHENIX IRON WORKS, STROUD, GLOS. 


Agents for Scotland: D, M. NELSON & CO., 20, WEST CAMPBELL STREET, GLASGOW. 


























COKE OVEN 
CHEMIGAL PLANT EQUIPMENT 


THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., LTD., 


ATLAS WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


MAKE ENTIRELY IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANTS. 

CRUDE BENZOL PLANTS 65°/. AT 120°C. COKE-OVEN DOORS. 

BENZOL RECTIFICATION PLANTS. DOOR LIFTING WINCHES. 

CAST IRON PREHEATERS. TOP CHARGING CARS. 

HEAT EXCHANGERS & DEPHLEGMATORS. COKE CARS. 

COMPLETE PLANTS FOR THE PRODUCTION | COKE QUENCHERS. 

OF CARBOLIC CRYSTALS & TAR PRODUCTS. | AIR AND WATER COOLED CONDENSERS 




















WE ARE PREPARED TO MAKE A SPECIAL STUDY OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
PLEASE SEND YOUR ENQUIRIES = WE WILL SEND AN ENGINEER. 
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W. | C: HOLME ore. 





PURIFIERS 























Set of 4 Boxes 20 feet square x 6 feet deep with Connectioniess Change Valve._______. 





—— 
SCRU BBER “WASH ERS 
CONDENSERS 
LIVESEY “WASH ERS 


o © 


TANKS, ETC. 











HUDDERSFIELD 
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WATER GAS 


OVER 21 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


DAVISON & PARTNER, L™ 


11, CARTERET ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


TELEGRAMS: “SAGRETAW, VIC., LONDON.” TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 7856. 


{DECEMBER 28, 1921. 



































TILLEY 
HIGH PRESSURE 
=GAS FITTINGS — 


always embody new ideas and improvements. 


We illustrate our 300c.p. Lamp, which has a 
Copper Casing and a white enamelled Reflector. 








Fitted with a small Silica Mantle Protector, the 
light, whilst being of high candle-power for so 
small a lamp, is soft and well diffused. 


The Mantle Protector fits into the Reflector by 








Pig. 164. 300 c.p. with means of three Lugs, and is thus immediately 
Silica Mantle Protector. i ° 
(For Inpoor LicHTING.) removable for maintenance purposes. 





TM No glass globe is used. 





WRITE FOR LIST TO 


THE TILLEY HIGH PRESSURE GAS SYNDICATE, LTD., 


BRENT WORKS, HENDON, N.W. 4. 


Telegrams: TILLEY, HENDON ”’ Telephone FINCHLEY 280. 


SILC Q BRICK RETORTS 


RADIATE MORE HEAT * 
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THE QUGHTIBRIDGE SILICA FIREBRICK L2L2 
OUGHTIBRIDGE, NF SHEFFIELD. 
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MANTLES WITH A REPUTATION 


EFFICIENCY ECONOMY 


BRITISH 











“They stand in a circle of their own for brilliancy and durability.” 


THE RAMIE CO., tesr"Stockpoie 
































——_ 
light nt 1 


MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS ! 


Reduce mantle and globe renewals to a minimum and leave a 


better margin on contracts by using Vitreosil Gas Globes and 
Mantle Protectors. 










They are absolutely unbreakable by heat and flames. They snugly 
shelter the mantle from draughts and shocks, so that the life of the 
mantle is greatly lengthened. They concentrate the heat upon the 
mantle and intensify its light. Even when, at last, the mantle 
becomes ragged the Vitreosil globe helps it to give a satisfactory 
light and hides its raggedness. 


VITREOSIL Gas Globes 


BRITISH 


wevron | ANG Mantle Protectors [1c cture| 


Write or Illustrated Price List to 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., 
Vitreosil Works, 
Neptume Bank, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
London Liepot: 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
Sole Agents in Australia :—Messrs, WARING, MARTIN, anp HARRIS, 4g, Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 


























Made in a variety of shapes, in 


: ABSOLUTELY UNBREAKABLE 
sizes to fit all standard burners, in 
artistic tints as well as natural white. BY HEAT, FLAMES, FROST, &c. 
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WILFRED ROBBINS I: 


GOLDS HILL IRONWORKS, 
LOWEST PRICES. GREAT BRIDGE, STArFFs. 


PROMPT DELIVERY. i 
FIRST CLASS WORKMANSHIP. 


STEEL ROOFS, BUILDINGS, & 
CONSTRUCTIONAL = 
: ae OF ALL KINDS. 


TELEPHONE: WEST BROMWICH 461. = — ~~ TELEGRAMS: ROBBINS, GREAT BRIDGE, 























Workmanship and Matertals 


of the Highest 
Quality. 
PECKETTS Built to any 


PECKETTS | & SONS, LTD., Specification or Gauge. 
ATLAS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, BRISTOL. 


















rd 


| NAPHTHALENE 











SOLVENT 


This new Petroleum Product : 














Dissolves the deposits in Gas Mains 


WITHOUT H 









—; SOLD OWLY SY <= 


: British Petroleum @ltd 


22, FENCHURCH ST, LONDON EC.3 
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COAL, COKE BREEZE, & OXIDE 
HANDLED BY SUCTION. 





Brera. 


nog 


LC IL on 








LABOUR SAVING 


RAPID HANDLING 








FLEXIBLE 


EFFICIENT 


























‘“Simon” Portable Pneumatic Plant installed at the Huddersfield 
Corporation Gas Works. View of Revivifying Floor, showing Plant 
depositing oxide conveyed from Purifier Boxes on floor below 


Write for new booklet, ‘‘Coal Handling by Suction.” 


HENRY SIMON, LTD., Engineers, MANCHESTER. 
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I well A typical example of the economies which the “ Kirke" 
yen Patent Waste Heat Boiler makes possible is shown herewith, 

The boiler illustrated operates on waste gases from Vertical 

Retort Settings at a North Country Gas-Works, and evaporates 
5000 Ibs. steam per hour continuous rating, thereby saving over 
2000 tons of coal per annum, which latter would be required as 
fuel for steam raising purposes if coal-fired boilers were used, 


. ad : ing di | f d ion ; 
SPENCER-BONECOURT, Ltd. mies yp wegen odhainaaonny Sew | mallee 
Parliament Mansions, W 


wa db 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Telephone: Victoria 5563. 
Telegrams : ** Bonecourt, Phone, London.” 


WORKS : HITCHIN. 
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THE: GAS: METER-COMPANY 1 


pavston i142 290 KINGSLAND RD.LONDON.E. 2. mctesetone tonoon. 































CYLINDRICAL STATION 


IN CAST-IRON CASES. 


METERS 


STANDARD PATTERN. 





Fitted with 

WATER LINE and 
PRESSURE GAUGES, 
OVERFLOW, 
THERMOMETER, 


INDEX, with or without 
Clock and Tell-Tale as 
required. 


BUILT IN SIZES 
TO PASS FROM 
600 to 30,000 
CUBIC FEET PER HOUR. 


DRAWINGS & SPECIFICA- | 
TIONS, FURNISHED ON | 


| QUOTATIONS, WITH | 
| APPLICATION. 


FRONT VIEW. 


OUR 
STATION 


METERS 


Operating in all 
parts of the world 
are 


PASSING OWVER 


153 
a 
MILLION 
CUBIC FEET OF GAS 


PER HOUR. 





REPEAT ORDERS TESTIFY 
TO THEIR ZHIGH QUALITY. 


BACK VIEW. 












































ichieetienioneens 


OLDHAM 


UNION STREET 
PHONE: 34 


MANCHESTER 


18 ATKINSON STREET 
PHONE: CENTRAL 2918. 


DUBLIN 
HANOVER ST 


PHONE:1995 

















oO. 
GRAMS:"METER OLDHAM. 





GRAMS:"METER MANCHESTER" GRAMS:METER DUBLIN 
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Havelnstalled CORTS patent ANTI-DIP VALVE 


Have SECTION OF CORT’S PATENT 
ANTI-DIP VALVE INJSEALED 
A ZZ a PO! 


CORT’S 


Patent Anti-Dip Valve 


possesses many advantages over all 
other apparatus designed as a means 
to the same end. 


1. A substantial increase in therms and 
“make per ton” are assured. 


2. Trouble with stopped pipes elimin- 
ated. 


3. No back pressure on retorts as the 


apparatus is worked under level gauge 
conditions. 


4. Much less carbon formed in retorts. 


5. Certain in action. All working parts 
being out of path of foul gas, etc. 





6. Mistake-proof in operation. 


ROBT. CORT & SON, Ltd. Ionfounder READING 














A 
“QUEST-CIBBONS” STOKER jinn cute woz eons 
WE FILL THE RETORT 


BY A 
SIMPLE MECHANISM 


WHICH 





(1 


~ 


Lays a full charge of coal in position 
without dust or noise. 


(2) Loosens and levels the coal for free 
passage of gas through charge. 


Discharges and charges a retort at 
one setting up. 


(3 


~ 


(4) Requires no special section of retort. 


(5) Permits weight of charge to be varied 
if necessary. 


FULL CHARGES. 
IMPROVED COKE. 
REDUCED LABOUR COSTS. 


WE WOULD INDICATE 
PARTICULARLY 


THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 


LOW FIRST COST: As charging and dis- 
charging mechanism is in one. 














LONG LIFE WITH VERY LOW UPKEEP COST: Our earliest machines are still doing heavy duty with practically 
their original equipment. 


GIBBONS BROS, L™ bountey, wore. { GOAL HANDLING. 


Telephone: 2450 Dudley. Telegrams: Gibbons, Lower-Gornal. ; COKE HANDLING. 


LONDON, MANCHESTER. CARDIFF. MELBOURNE. 
151/154, Palace Chambers, 85, Trevelyan Buildings, 3, Baron Road, 34, Spencer Street. 
Bridge St., Westminster, S.W. 1. 52, Corporation Street. Penarth. STRUCTURAL STEEL. 
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Royal 8vo., Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 15s. Net. 
CLAUSES AND PRECEDENTS IN 


BLO TRiIC£4:rTwZ, GAS, & WATER LEGISLATION. 


Being a Comparison of the Provisions contained in the Model Bills, in Special and Municipal Acts, and in Provisional Orders, 1910 to 
1914, relating to these Public Services. 


Compiled and noted by JACQUES ABADY, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
LONDON: WALTER’ KING, ‘JOURNAL’? OFFICES, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


COODALL, 'NTERMITTENT VERTICAL RETORTS 


YIELD HIGHEST RESULTS. 


CLAYTON tne “Lees” INTERMITTENT VERTICALS 


SETTLE’S STEAMING DOWNWARD PROCESS. 


& Co.. LTp,. CONVEYORS, ELEVATORS, BUNKERS, 
“j ROOFS, COAL BREAKERS, HOISTS, 
LEEDS. : 





























eye 





RETORT SETTINGS - PRODUCERS - FURNACES - REPAIRS. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
“ BenzoLe, MancHEsrER.” ‘ 
“Oxipg, Manonester.” ; 
g LTD. 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Hydrated Oxide of Iron for Gas Purifi::tion, and of difterent Strengths to suit conditions of Purification, . 
Sulphuric Acid (free from Arsenic) for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture, Recovered Sulphur, and 

















Telephones : 
Manchester— } City 8666 Oxide, 5688 Central Manchester. 
Miles Platting and Olayton | (8 lines). 





Prussiates of Soda, Spent Oxide bought on Sulphur and Cyanide Contents, Tar and Gas Liquor 
purchased. See our Advertisement iast week 


THe BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, Ltp., | 


GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: “GASOMETER GLASGOW. GLASGOW 
= 



































OIL PLANT GAS APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICAL OF EVERY 
APPARATUS, DESCRIPTION. 
BRIDGES, RETORTS, 
GIRDERS, CONDENSERS, 
WHARVES, SCRUBBERS, 
PIERS. PURIFIERS. 
ROOFING GASHOLDERS 
OF AND TANKS. 
EVERY STYLE. Geiatarien, 
PIPES, VALVES, EXHAUSTERS, : 
AND STEAM- BOILERS 
CONNECTIONS. AND FITTINGS. 





Spiral Guided and all other designs of Gasholders 
of any size supplied. 








London Office: 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET. 








S, 
RS 

















Sg LIF SOX, Lenten 
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GAS MANTLES 


ARE THE MOST RELIABLE FOR 
ALL LIGHTING PURPOSES. 


STRONG, BRILLIANT, & RELIABLE, 
THEY NEVER FAIL TO GIVE 
THE UTMOST SATISFACTION. 


LAA EAA 
V td., Welsb H 


7elsbach Light Coy., Ltd., Welsbach House, King’s Cross, London, W.C 








P.P.8. 106 
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THE PIONEER MANTLES OF THE WORLD-— 
AND STILL THE BEST 


WELSBACH 


——— BRITISH MADE 


A 
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SET OF 4 














PURIFIERS 80’ 0” x 25’ 0” x 6’ 6” FOR THE COLCHESTER GAS CO., 


WITH “DEMPSTER’S” PATENT REVERSIBLE WECKS VALVE. 





ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, LTD., 
ryt ELLAND, YORKS. 


Telephone (3 Lines) 
261, 262, 263, 
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MARVELLOUS SUCCESS OF 


MESSENGER’S 
SHADOWLESS 
—- BURNE R—- 


PATENT 
how ok=1 Pao) 











ADOPTED BY ALL , 
LEADING GAS C@S. 























SAMPLES SENT TQ GAS G29°2 ON APPLICATION. | 
MESSENGER<SONS siamincuam | 





To Managers of Gas Works and 












— 
THE hea 
TURBINE FURNACE »® 


applies 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
to PRACTICAL PURPOSE. 
By its design it ensures 
UNIFORM AIR DISTRIBU- /, 
TION THROUGHOUT 
ENTIRE GRATE 
AREA. 









Allied 


Industries. 


sg 


Telephone: 
MUSEUM 4365. 


Telegrams: 
** Asunder-Holb. 
London.” 





EASY TO CLEAN. BURNS ALL 
THE FUEL ON TOP OF THE GRATE. 


Installed under STRICT GUARANTEES, in the 
leading Gas Works of Great Britain. Write for 
RECORDS OF ACTUAL TESTS MADE in Gas 


Works, to 


The TURBINE FURNACE Co., Ltd., 
238b, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C 1. 














Price 21s. net. Post free in the United Kingdom. 





THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


Newbigging’s Handbook 


FOR 


Gas Engineers and Managers. 





FLEET STREET, BLO, 4, 


LONDON: WALTHER KING, "GAS JOURNAL" OFFION, 11, BOLT COURT, 





RETORT SETTINGS 





Witsons (Cont-Inr.) VERTIGALS 





Histors HORIZONTALS 





RENEWALS & 
NEW BENCHES 


GAS-WORKS ERECTED 
COMPLETE. 







































Teegararuic Apprgss; ‘ROUNDWOOD, ROTHERHAM.’ 


JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., sounowooo, Nr. ROTHERHAM. 


OWNERS OF THE FAMOUS 


Aldwarke, Rotherham, & Dalton Main Gas Coals 


As used by the principal Gas Companies of the World. 


ALSO PRODUCERS OF THE BEST SOUTH YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATED 
HARDS (BARNSLEY BED). 


TerePaonzr: ROTHERHAM 236. 
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THE PIONEER PROCESS 
OF MAKING 
DRY AND GRANULAR NEUTRAL 


SULPHATE or AMMONIA 


(LINDER-LESSING PATENTS). 





LESSING’S PATENT 


CONTACT RINGS 


FOR SCRUBBERS, TAR EXTRACTORS, 
DISTILLING COLUMNS. 


THe HYDRONYL SYNDICATE, LO» 
27, CLEMENT’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 




















Walter Waugh & Co. 


&, LLOYDS AYENUE, 
LONDON, B.cG. 3. 


Telegraphic tg 
"' Boalt craig Fen., Gondon.’ 


TAR, AMMONIA, 





Telephone 
6668 Avenue {Blines). 


AND 
CYANOGEN PRODUCTS. 


‘PITCH A SPECIALITY. 





YOU CANNOT 
KEEP YOUR PURIFIERS 


IN AN ACTIVE STATE 
BY SIMPLY WORKING ALTERNATELY 
UP ann DOWN. 

TO OBTAIN MAXIMUM RESULTS 


YOU MUST ALSO 


REVERSE tre ROTATION. 


OUR SPECIALITY 


= COMBINES BOTH METHODS 


OF WORKING, 


UPWARDS on DOWNWARDS 


AND 


BACKWARDS or FORWARDS. 


Full Particulars from— 


COGKEYS, FROME, 


+ + ame 
Teleg 


es lat on OME 























MANUFACTURED BY 





——ALUMINIUM PAINT 


METAL POWDERS LTD. 













The Economical Paint for use on 


GASHOLDERS, 
LAMP STANDARDS, 
HOT-WATER PIPES etc. 


Powder and medium are sup lied separately so that paint can be mixed 

as required. It is absolutely rust proof, has a covering power of 

800 square feet per gallon, and one coat will effectively cover any 
previous colour. 

















For further 
particulars 


@Gswrite 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


For further 
particulars 


write 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 











103, CANNON ST, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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| 
SANGLO- 


| 














PRATT’S 
PERFECTION 
ngs sal dee ts 


Royal Daylight Oil 
“TAXIBUS” SPIRIT for COMMERCIAL CARS 


FUEL OIL =: - 


LTD 


“AM ERICAN OIL CO. 


< 





ANGLO’S 


GAS OIL and BENZOL 


PRATT’S 
AVIATION 
SPIRIT 


White Rose Oil 


VAPORISING OIL 








GOLDEN 


Immediate delivery guaranteed 


PUMP BULK STORAGE INSTALLATIONS 
Tanks up to 7,000 gallons capacity. 








Head Office: 36, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Branches and Depots throughout the United Kingdom. 













































OO COP w ee eee eeersereseseerererer® 


: Goal and Ash : 


Plants. 


Hot Goke 
Plants, 
Castings 


and alli 


: Gas Works 
_ Engineering. 


Bridgework 


and 


Hoppers 


: up to 2000tons : 


Capacity. 











100 Tons per hour Elevating Plant, with Two 15 Ton Coal Tippers. 


Steel 


Structures, 


Chains, 
Buckets, 


: Wheels, &c. 


Contractors 


to 


Government 


and 
Principal 


Gas Works 


; in : 
: United Kingdom : 


and 
Abroad. 


Sree eee meee eee eeeeeeeesseeeeeeese® 


PLANTS ALREADY SUPPLIED TO: Ipswich, Swansea, Newport, Bristol, Hull, Kilmarnock, 
Glasgow (Dawsholm), Glasgow (Dalmarnock), Portsea, Jersey, Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent, 


Trondjem, Bergen, Melbourne, Montreal, Milan, and many others. 


NEW GONVEYOR GO. LTD., SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams: APTITUDE, BIRMINGHAM. 


GLASGOW OFFICE :—45, HOPE STREET. 


Telephone: 50 SMETHWICK. 
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“SIMPLEX 


WATER GAS PLANT 


(Incorporating the “Sydenham” Grate) 
BLUE & CARBURETTED. 





SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR SMALL & 
MEDIUM-SIZED WORKS. 





NO OIL REQUIRED 
FOR ENRICHMENT. 


THE 
EFFECTIVE, ° ° 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE. Vertical Gas Retort Syndicate 
LOW COST. 17, VICTORIA STREET, LTD. 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
NO CLINKERING. Telegraphic Address - ‘‘VERTIGARET, VIC, LONDON.” 


























The “BRITON” Cluster Burner. 


With Aluminium Super-heated Chamber. 





EFFICIENT «Se ; i dit, FITTED WITH 
AND NOZZLES FOR 

SUBSTANTIAL BIJOU MANTLES 
OO CARRIER FOR 


Just the thing where STANDARD SIZE 


a powerful light is VR ro, GLOBES 
required and there is Finished in any Colour. 
not room for a big OO 


Send for Sample .and Prices 


lamp. 


To-day. 


J. & W. B. SMITH, Ltd., 


EVERYTHING FOR LIGHTING AND HEATING 
15, 17, 19, 21 & 23, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 





LONDON— MELBOURNE— . . GLASGCjw 
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JUST A REMINDER! 


That our High Speed Conveying Plant has been installed at :— 


Soutnrort ; fe] aRTLEPOOL 


I OTTENHAM Exeter 


Aywstervam Lea BRIDGE 
PRovat ARSENAL 


EWPORT 
N EWPORT (REPEAT ORDER) OTTENHAM 


(EXTENSION) 


Axctrincuam 
EVONPORT Sauisev RY ioe 
Conoire D UNDEE 


a ULL ae ULL (repeat orver) 


Ayservare & ABERAMAN Avvercey ST., B’HAM. 


INortH MIDDLESEX Wf errine 


AND NUMEROUS OTHER GAS-WORKS. 


Write us for Particulars. 


WHITEHALL IRONWORKS, Whitehall, BRISTOL. 


Telegrams: ‘“ STRASHAW, BRISTOL.” Telephone: 432. 

































































WIT 
HUNG) THOMAS METERS 
“TTT HHEHHITT TT FOR 
oll Hd ACCURATE MEASUREMENT 
ol THT ° OF 
Danse Sanaa HT 
OUTTA it AIR or GAS in LARGE VOLUMES 
HTT ALLA AT ANY PRESSURE. 
“HUTTE ° CORRECTS AUTOMATICALLY 
TTT ATL FOR TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE. 
milli THT LLL RECORDS ON A METER DIAL 
OMT THT AND ON A 
} He +111 ° 
alli ti <———« GRAPHIC CHART 
olf TEI He THUS KEEPING 
HTT Wh Hi A COMPLETE RECORD OF OPERATION. 
 AUTETTTTTETLL® OVER 200 ALREADY INSTALLED. 
MA ue DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST. 
° Denes eeeal af re) 
oft LH 6 
NATTA 
POH AT EL HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, LY: 















































SCALE + FULL SIZE. 38, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


AND LTD., 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CoO., U.S.A. 


WATER GAS 


BLUE & CARBURETTED. 





Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd. 481,700,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 


Lae 


The U.G.I.Co.. U.S.A. - - 947,200,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 








Total - - 1,428. 900,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 





38, WICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Brussels Office: 82, Rue du Trone, Ixelles. 
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_ :: NEW STANDARD :: | | | 
gi) == PREPAYMENT METER. | | * 


eee | 1 
| an 
| Fraud proof—mechanism cannot be tampered | my 
| with through the coin slot. | . 


No change wheels, seals, or screws required. 





| 
Adjustment of price simple, positive, and ex- | : 
peditious. | 
e | 
Price changer firmly secured at two points. 
Hook fastening makes it impossible for price | 8 
to be altered accidentally. | 
eee Gi 


Thomas Glover & Co., L': 


Original Makers—Established Three-Quarters of a Century, 


| GOTHIC WORKS, ANGEL ROAD, | 
, | EDMONTON, LONDON, N. 18. | 


BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, BELFAST, FALKIRK, | 
GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, MELBOURNE. 











| 
_ —— —_ 














PARKINSON’S 





TEsT GAs HOLDERS. @ 





Constructed and fitted up in accordance 
with Board ot Trade requirements. 
Every appliance for Meter Testing. 
Full particulars on application. 3 








(INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON AND W. & B. COWAN, LTD.) 


W. PARKINSON & CO.,|. | 


Corrace Lang, Crry Roap, Bett Barn Roan, MORNINGTON STREET. 
LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. 


“Gasmeters, B’Ham.” 
2245 Midland, B’ham. 








Telegrams: “InpEx, Lonpon.” 


“ B i 
"Phone Nos. : 4270 Clerkenwell a \ ~ 


3874 Belfast. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever ts intended for insertion in the’ JOURNAL” must be authentscused 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good fasth. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be 
recelved at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s8.; cach additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ** JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALP-YEAR, QUARTER. 
United ey Rate: 35/- veh 18/- ae 10/- 
Kingdom ) Credit Rate : 40/- ee 2i/- ee 11/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Unton) je ‘ 
Payable in Advance } 40, 9; 22,6 7 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ Journats"' sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted, 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Watter Kina, 11, Borr Court, Frezt Strexr, Lonpon, E.C., 4, 


Telegrams: ‘*GASKING 


, FLEET LONDON.” 


Telephone : 


Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 





SPENT OXIDE 
PUROHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT, 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Patmerston Hovss, 
Oty Broap STRxe7, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


“S7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4600° Fahr, Best for Gas-Works, 
Anprew StrepHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpor, B.C, * Volcanism, London,”’ 








RITISH LUX. 


AN EXCELLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL, 


Features ;— 
(a) Porosity equal to Beat Bog Ore. 
(b) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active stave, thus 
resembling “* Lux.”’ 
(e) Prepared in good mechanical condition ready for 
Purifiers 


Danren Maorig, 1, Nornta §81. ANDREW STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 





ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
SPENT OXIDH BOUGHT, 





RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS 00., LTD. 


ArcaDian GarnpeNns, Woop Green, Lonpon, N, 22, 
Telegrams: “‘ Bripurimat, Wood, London,” 
‘Phone: Palmers Green 608, 


MOORE’S 
GAS GENERATOR SYNDICATE, LTD. 


Registered Office : 
88, BisHopscaTe, Lonpon, E.C, 2. 


*Phone: Inland Telegrams: 
‘*London Wall 522.” ‘*Moregasyn, Stock, London.,"’ 
Cables: ‘*‘ Moregasyn, London.”’ 


COMBINED, AND SELF CONTAINED 
WATER AND COAL GAS PLANT. 


CAPACITY, 100,000 c.ft. to 1,000,000 c.ft. per day. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 





G PECIALLY prepared for the mannu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 


with which is amalgamated Wm. Peanoz & Sons, Ltn. 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, B.C, Works—SiLverTown, 
Telegrams—* HypRooHLoaic, Fen, London.” 
Telephone—1688 Avenvs (8 lines), 


J. Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.5. 1. 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS REOEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrame— 
‘*Brappoox,OLpHaM,” and ‘‘Mzerrique,Lams, LonDoN.”* 





HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION. 
OMPLETE Tables for Flow of Gas in 


Mains, at all Pressures from 4 inch to 100 lbs. 
Many. other useful PRESSURD TABLES. 


See ‘DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL ” (Woodall and 
Parkinson), Szeconp Kpition 15s. 9d., Post Free, Benn 
Bros., Litp., 8, Bouverie Street, Lonnon, E.C.4. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





(fas very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 23, p. 581. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LHAD and TIMBER 

WORE in connection with Salphate Plants, 

bas Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 

pairs. 

Josmen Tartor (Satorators). Lrp., Chemica! Plant 

Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botton, 


Telegrams—‘' Satvratoars, Boutron,’’ Teleph 648, 


“ KLEENOFF,” 


OXIDE OF IROX. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary ar Hitt, Lonpon, B.0,8 
Phone: Minories 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Many at Hit1, Lonpon, 8.0.8, 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Magy at Hitz, Lowpon, B.O,8, 
Phone: Minories 1484, 





TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 


SoLz MANUFACTURERS OF 


qPULLT'S Patent Carburetted Hydro- 


GEN PLANT, 


MILLGATH, NEWARK-ON-TRENT, 
Lonpon Orrice : 47, Viororia StREET, WESTMINSTER. 





NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARES REGISTERED. 

Advice and Handbook free. 85 years’ references, 

Gas Patents a Speciality. Kine’s Parent AGErnoy, Lind, 

(Director, B, T, King, A.i.M.E., British and U.S. Regd. 

—— Agent), 1464, Queen Vicroxia Staeet, Lonpor, 


O, 4, 





TAR WANTED. 

Brroze entering into any arrange- 
MENT for the DISPOSAL of your Production 

it will be to your interest tc communicate with 


BROWNHILLS CHEMICAL WORKS CO., 
near WALSALL. 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARE AGENTS, 

170 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 3, 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London."’ Phone 248 Holborn, 

And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


E are Buyers of Crude Gas- Works 
COAL TAR. If you have any for DISPOSAL, 
kindly communicate with 
CONSTABLE, HART, AND CO., LTD., 
TAR MACADAM MANUFACTURERS, 
MATLOOK, 





' EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd 


tor 
GAS-METHRS, ORDINARINS, SLUT, AND 





Wert Cloth Wipers.—Better than 


Cotton Waste. CHEAPER than Rags. 


Samples and Prices on Application to SMITHFIELD 
TRADING Company, 60, St. Joun Street, E.C. 1, Con- 
tractors to Railway Companies, many Gas and Elec- 


trical Power Companies, Municipal Bodies, &c. 


REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 696. Telegrams: ‘' Gasmursn,"’ 
and at 7/9, Grosvenor Street, O.onM., ManonestTsa. 
Telephone: 8214 Oity, Telegrams: ‘' Gasmerer," 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.H. 11. 








J KE. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Oanal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester, 
Pitch, Oreosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Oresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &c, 





ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 

ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Exame. (Preliminaryand Final). Successful Results, 
Low Fees, 


PENnnINcTONs EnGingenine Torors, 264, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 





Head Office :—Temple Courts, 
55, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





Full partiovularcs for membership, &0., oan be obtained 
from the General Secretary, 





APPOINTMENTS, &G., WANTED. 


ONSULTING Gas Engineer with 


Wide Experience, making monthly visits to the 
widlands and North of Englana and South of Scotland, 
has ‘Time to devoie, in an ADVISORY CAPACITY, toa 
any Gas Undertaking. 

Address, No. 7118, care of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 4, 





HEMIST (21) desires opening in 
Industrial Chemistry. B.Sc. honours London, 
and A.R.C.8. in Chemistry. One year Kesearch Ex- 
perience avd Diploma D.I.C. 
Adaress No, 7116, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 4, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd, 
ELLAND, Gas Hngineers and Contractors for 
CARBONIZING PLANTS on Horisontal or Vertical 
Principles, and Stoking Machinery, HANDLING 
INSTALLATIONS, including Coal Breaking, Blevat- 
ing, Conveying Plants and Coke Screening, Storing and 
Telpherage Plants. PURIFICATION.—All Branches 
of Wetand Dry Purification, STORAGH.—Gasholders, 
and all forms of Gas Apparatus. Wire: '' Dampers, 
Buramp.” ‘Phones: Hiranp 961, 969, 268, 





XTENSIONS and Renewals. Ask 
us to _ before ordering GAS APPARATUS, 
COKB-OVE PLANT, STRUCTURAL STEEL. 
WORK. Competitive prices, First Class Workmanship. 
Sntisfaction Guaranteed. 
Firnta Buakewey, Sons, & Co., Lrp., 
CuuroH Fenton, YoRESHIRE, 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 








N Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE OLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICH MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR OON.- 
SIDERATION, 





LIVERPOOL CORPORATION. 


(Ligutiné DEPARTMENT.) 





CITY LIGHTING ENGINEER AND GAS 
EXAMINER. 


HE Council of the City of Liverpool 
invite Applications for the Appointment of CITY 
LIGHTING ENGINEER and GAS EXAMINER, The 
person to be appointed must rossess expert knowledge 
of all branches of Street and Public Lighting, Gas and 
Electrical, and must be Experienced in the Duties of 
Gas Examiner under the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, and 
also in the duties of Official Inspector of Gas and 
Electric Meters. He will be required to Devote his 
Whole Time and Attention to the Duties of the office, 
and will be prohibited from engaging in any other 
business or employment whatsoever. 

Salary, £500 per Aunum (inclusive of Bonus); the 
engagement to be determinable by three calendar 
months’ notice, to expire on the last day of any 
calendar month, and to be subject (if the Council so 
determine) to the superannuation provisions of the 
Liverpool Corporation Act, 1913. 

Applications, stating Age, Qualifications, and pre- 
vious Appointments, accompanied by Copies of Testi- 
monials, and endorsed ‘City Lighting Engineer,” 
must be sent to the Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, 
Liverpool, not later than 5 o’clock on the 12th of 
January, 1922, 

Candidates may send copies of their Applications and 
Testimonials to members of the Council ; but Canvass- 
ing will disqualify. 

G. Hasimonpd ErHerton, 


; Town Clerk. 
Town Olerk’s Office, 
iverpool, 
Dec. 21, 1921. 


SCUNTHORPE AND FRODINGHAM URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


AS Engineer and Manager Wanted. 

—Must be up-to-date, Energetic, and Resource- 

ful, and possess good Technical and Commercial Ex- 

perience, Capablaof Designing and Carrying out Ex- 

tensions, including new Gas-Works now in course of 

Erection ; also Distribution work. Present output 100 
Millions, but rapidly increasing. 

‘ Applications, endorsed ‘‘Gas-Works Engineer,”’ and 
stating Age, Qualifications, Salary required, When at 
Liberty, and enclosing Copies of Three Recent Testi- 
monials, should be received at the Office of the under- 
signed not later than the 5th of January, 1922. 

J. F. AULD, 
Clerk to the Council. 





Council Offices, 
Market Hill, Scunthorpe, 
Dee, 16, 1921. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SMETHWICK. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ORKS Superintendent required for 
the above Works. Applicants must have had 
Experience with Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retorts 
and Carburetted Water-Gas Piants, and used to the 
Control of men. Salary £400 per Annum, 
Applications, stating Age, whether Married or 
Single, with full Particulars of Training, Experience, 
&c., together with Two copies of Testimonials of recent 
date, and endorsed ‘‘ Works Superintendent,” to be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Council House, Smethwick, not later than the 3rd of 
January, 1922. 


RAUGHTSMAN Wanted, Experi- 
enced and Accustomed to Gas-Works Plant 
and Structural Steel Work. 

Apply, stating Age, Experience, and Salary re- 
quired, to the General Manager, C. & W. WaLKER, 
Lrp., Midland Iron Works, Donnineton, Newport, 
Saop. 

CLEETHORPES GAS COMPANY. 
ANTED—An Experienced Rental 
CLERK. 
pplications, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 


required, to be sent to E. J. Brockway, Secretary, Gas 
Offices, CLEETHORPES, 











PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





OR SALE—Small Exhauster, Gas- 

ENGINE, &c., Complete, including 1000 c.ft. per 
hour Exhauster, Valves, Bye-Pass, Countershaft, 
Brackets, Belts, 1 H.P. Gas-Engine, Silencer, Water 
Vessel, Gauges, 2 in. by 4 in. Plunger Pump, Pulleys, 
Belt; also a quantity of 4 in. C.I. Pipe, Bends, &c., 
suitable for Connections. Supplied new by Messrs. 
Fg Waller & Son, Stroud, in 1919, at a cost of 
£1 


Offers to N. H. Humpurys, 5, WynpHam Roan, 
SALISBURY. 


AILWAY Tank Wagons for Dis- 
posal, Rectangular and Cylindrical, oqocinlty 
suitable for Oil, Inflammable Liquids, also Acids, 
Inquiries invited. 
BrotHerton & Co., Lrp., LEEps, 


ISMANTLING SPECIALISTS.— 
Surplus and Obsolete Plant Purchased. 
Dismantling carried out carefully by expert staff. 
Frets Braretey, Sons, & Co,, L7p., 
CuurcH Fenton, YorEs. 








have a very special lot of Nearly 
New Jacketted Self-Tipping MIXERS and 
DRYERS which are specially constructed for satisfac- 
torily drying Sulphate of Ammonia. We have sold 
dozens of them for this purpose, and we have a few 
left, if buyers will write us immediately. 

RicHarp 81zkER, Lrp., Engineers, WiLMtIneTon, Hub, 


ASHOLDER, 25 ft. diam. by 12 ft. 
deep, with Steel Tank, Lattice Standards, Cheap 

for Immediate Sale before Removal, 

FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, & Co., Ltp., ChuRCH FENTON, 

YorxksSHIRE. 








NE Second- Hand Bryan - Donkin 
ROTARY EXHAUSTER for Sale (Beale type). 
Approximate capacity 60,000 c.ft. per hour, mounted 
on Common Bed Plate. 

Apply 8. Kipp & Co,, Ltp., IstewortH, MIDDLESEX. 





BOROUGH «OF NELSON. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ws TED—Cast-Iron Tank, approxi- 


mately 15 ft. by 34 ft. by 11 ft, deep, for 
Underground Storage of Tar. 
Offers to Mr. J. MitcHELL, Engineer and Manager, 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


LIMITED 





BRETTHL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNAOB & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work. 

SHIPMENTS PrRoMPTLY AND CaREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon Orrick; H. C. Brown & Oo.,, 
LEADENHALL OnAMBERS, 4, ST, Mary Axz, H.C, 


METERS, FIRE-CLAY 


THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 


16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 
GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON, 
AND ALL OTHER GAS APPARATUS. 


Inquiries Solicited, 


Telegrams—"* DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone—8268 & 8269 City (‘Two lines). 








‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 





Telegrams 
{Temperature GREEN & BOULDING, 
ate lng —. 162a, Dalston Lane, 
Dalston. LONDON, E. 8. 


Operaina Class A lifts 24 ft. 
Class B lifts 12 ft. 











SEND FOR 
ee Oe eee. 














CAST IRON 
PIPES 


GAS, WATER, & STEAM 


lzin. to 12in. BORE. 


THOS. ALLAN & SONS, LTD., 


Bonlea Foundry, 
THORNABY-ON-TEES. 


Telegrams: “BONLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES,.” 























CARBURINE& BENZOL 
FOR 





GAS ENRICHING 


AL80 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
The GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., Ltd., 
ALEXANDRA HOUSE, QUEEN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Telephones: Museum 7400, 7401, 7402, 74038, 7404, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Carburine, London.”’ 


JOHN HALL®S°-STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 
STOURBRIDGE, 
Mannfacturers of 


FIRE-BRIGKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods 








RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 





FOR SHIPMENT, 





STOCK BOILERS. 





OS aee. oe <b : ‘ 
1) 
MOST MODERN DISH END” TYPE. 
WITH CORRUGATED SECTIONS. 
One 80 ft. Olin. x 9ft. Sim. x 150 Ibs. W.P. 


Two 30[t.Oin. x 9ft. Sin. x 160 lbs. W.P. 
Three 30ft.Oln. x 8ft. Gin. x 160 lbs. W.P. 
One 30 ft. Oin. x 8 ft. Zin. x 175 ibs. W.P. 
Two 30it.Oin. x Sft.3in. x 160 1bs. W.P. 
Three 301ft.O in. x Sift. 3in. x 100 Ibs. W.P. 
Two 30 ft.Oin. x 7ft.6in. x 180 Ibs. W.P. 
One 28ft.Oinu. x 7 ft. Gin. x 160 lbs. W.P. 
One 28 tt. Oin. x 7{t.6im. x 130 Ibs. W.P. 
Four 28{t.Oin. x 7{t.Gin. x 120 Ibs, W.P. 
Five 28ft.Oin. x 7ft.3in. x 160 lbs. W.P 
Seven 24 ft.Oin. x 7 ft. Sin. x 120 Ibs. W.P. 
One 28 ft.Oin, x 7ft.3in. x 120 lbs. W.P. 


One 23 tt. Gin. x 71t. 3in. x 160 Ibs. W.P, 
Two 241t.Oin. x 6ft.Gin. x 100 Ibs. W.P, 
Also other sizes and Pressures 
Ready for Immedtate Despatch. 
REPAIRS TO ALL TYPES OF BOILERS 
BY FIRST-OLASS MEN. 


John Thompson “eve,, Ld. 


ETTINGSHALL, WOLVERHAMPTON, Eng. 
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ROTARY METERS 


are built in units of 
hourly capacities from 


1000 cu. it. to 1,000,000 cu. ft. 


for COAL GAS, COKE OVEN GAS, AIR, &c. 


CHEAP IN PRICE, OCCUPY VERY LITTLE SPACE 
EASILY CLEANED. 


MEASURE THE TOTAL VOLUME OF GAS PASSING. 





THE ROTARY METER CO., LTD. 


WHITEFIELD, MANCHESTER. 





THOMAS BUGDEN « Co., 


India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors, 
LARGEST MANUPACTURERS OF GAS MAIN BAGS. 
Telegrams—" ArnPpoor, Istinc, Lonpon.” Telephone—148 Crry. 


PATENTEES OF THE 
DENMAR BAC. 


Impervious to Main 
Liquor and Climatic 
Influences. 


















Drain Rods and Appliances, 


Gas Bags for 
Bepairing Mains, 


Round or Cylinder Shape. 
Bellows and Inflators 


Inflati CONTRACTORS TO 
for Inflating Gas Bags, = OO. GOVERNMENT 








Ollskin Clothing, 
Tarpaulins, &c., p23 
Tar Hose, Sewer 7 

Boots. é 


Hose,Tubing, and 
Sheet of a 
ription. 


Wading and Well con 

Dresses. Stokers’ Mitts and Gloves. 
Contractors’ and Miners’ 
Woollen Jackets, 


Trousers, Hats, £0. 244, Coswell Road, LONDON, E.C. 











TYPE «G” SERIES 




















No, 840. Model “ B.’ 
Cast Brass Single 
PRE- Outside 
HEATED GAS and 
INVERTED AIR 
BURNER. 





Write for List 79. 


Regulator. { 
i 


3 ‘ 
= 














PARKINSON and W. & B. COWAN, LTD. 


Lighting Specialists, 
LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. BELFAST. 
EDINBURGH. MANCHESTER. SYDNEY, N.S.W., &o., &c. 











Tue GLENBOIG UNION FinE-CLAY Co., Lro. 





Manufacturers of the highest grade of Refractory Fire Bricks, specially 
suited for furnaces subjected to the highest heats and sudden changes 
of temperature. 





All Glenboig Goods are stamped with either “ Glenboig” or ‘“ Star Works, Glenboig” Brands as under— 





REGISTERED $50 Wan TRADE 


4 ern 














GLENBOIG MARKS. 











The Two Glenboig Brands are identical in quality and are used indiscriminately in the execution of orders. 





Special Bricks and Biocks for all modern Gas Settings. 


GAS RETORT HORIZONTAL, INCLINED, & VERTICAL RETORTS to New Standard Speoifloation. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“@LENBOIG, GLASGOW.” 


ai rt Teil h 


Pp Ss: 


Post Office 2120. Nationa! 3009. 





Coatbridge Telephone: 
Nationa! 25. 


SL oainesinenemnieinemetonel 





58 FIRST AWARDS 


At International and 
Home Exhibitions, 
including 
Grand Prize at Brussels, 
1910. 

In every case the Highest Award 
given for Fire Clay Geods. 


Centractors to Hig Majesty's Home and Indian Governments, and the principal National Arsenals of Europe. 
On the Admiralty and War Office Lists. 








Works: GLENBOIG, GARTCOSH, and CUMBERNAULD. 


Head Offices: 48, WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW. 
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ALDER & MACKAY, Ltd.. 


GAS PRESSURE GAUGES. 


(DEcEMBER 28, 1921. 














Made in Aluminium, or Black-bronzed. 





Singly, or in Sets. 


Supplied in Ornamental Mahogany Cases, or without. 





PARTICULARS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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New Grange Works, EDINBURGH. 


London Office: 75, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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INSTALLATIONS 
of 


Glover-West Vertical Retorts 





NUMBERS OF RETORTS. NUMBERS OF RETORTS. 
Extension Extension 
GASWORKS. pit, toretort nd ied, oe suds GASWORKS. a ee et 
Alexandria (Vale Montreal (Canada) 112 — * 64 64 — 240 
of Leven) ~ W ~~ parr ~~ wn, Montrose .. ...% 8 — _ _ — 8 
vag amon, EN 8 r + i A 8 Napier New a) was a + > _ - 
Bangor (Ireland).. 12 8 — — — 2 Nelson (Brierfield) 40 — 40 — — _ 80 
Barnoldswick 16 a ee i te Newcastle (N.S.W.) 32 —- —- —- — 382 
Belfast 7. oon — 160 - — 240 Newcastle - apes - 
Bergen Seanad .. 24 aa -- - — 24 Tyne .. 80 - 96 o— — 176 
Berlin Peet sat if 8 _ — = - 8 Resthemetns: ) _ 32 32 _ 96 
Blackburn We 96 — -- — — 96 North Syteey 
Blackpool ae ee ee ee ae ST ee 
Blyth... 32 - we a a = Norwich - —_— — — _ — 80 
Bradford 64 ie a es wn Nottingham on _ aa — — 48 
Bridgwater ... 20 _ = _— — 2 Oldham .... 64 ~ ~~ >, = 
Se Sam (Queens- : Ottawa (Canada) 48 - _ _ — 48 
land) *& 48 ex] ie ms — ae Palmerston (N.Z.) 16 — _ -- -- 16 
Bury 40 — — — — 40 Pawtucket (U.S.A.) 32 ~ — -- — 32 
Cambuslang 16 — _ ~ — 16 Pernambuco (Brazil) 24 — —- _ — 24 
Cape Town (S. Perth (Scotland) 32 — — _ — 32 
Africa)... 16 ¥ 24 7" —- 4 Port Glasgow... % 12 -- - _ — 12 
Cardiff a ee. — Ol | eee RAS AUT SO HOw 
Carlisle 64 ae 7 ae Tis Preston... 32 — 32 - — 64 
Chorley 32 = we oe os 32 Reading 2 40 ail in .S — 40 
Coatbridge se *% 32 = —_ — naa 32 Rh mney and Aber 
Coventry 72 _ _ _ — alleys... 16 — — —_ — 16 
Darlington ... - 64 oct a 7m — .f4 Rochdale ... .. 40 _- — -- — 40 
Denton 16 a: - — — 16 Rochester ..  .. 32 ~ — ~ — 32 
Dublin (Ireland) ... 64 -- _ — — 64 Romford ..._ ... %* 16 —_ _ -_ i 
Dumbarton ... 16 ~<. — _ ~— 16 Rothesay re See 12 — - -- —_ 12 
Dunoon 12 —- — — —- 2 St.Helens .. ... 8 _ 40 48 — 6 
Exeter ... 40 _ 32 — —- 72 Salford .. ... % 40 — — _ - 
Falkirk 40 “ ~~ _ —- Santos (Brazil) .. 24 _ _ — —- wa 
Fitchburg (U.S.A. ) 8 _ 8 = — 16 Southport .. .. 40 - — — — 40 
Fuel Research Springfield (U.S.A.) 48 _ _ _ —- £ 
Station (H.M.) ... * 4 — — — - 4 Stafford .. ... & 32 am as es a 
Goteborg (Sweden) 32 —- *@ —- —- 72 Stockholm (Sweden) 48 = ae i a a 
Grays and Tilbury 16 a _ -- — 16 Stratford (Gas 
Helensburgh ... 16 — _ — — 16 Light & Coke 
Heywood . 16 ne = iy ae Co.), London ... * 80 _— — _ a 80 
Holywood (ireland) 6 _ _— — — 6 Swindon _... 16 «8 Pe ri wii 24 
Hong Kong (China) 24 me on Be a aa Sydney (N.S.W. = 56 — 56 160 224 496 
Lea Bridge ... OS “Ss. = ew TN) ON eed 
Leeds... 72 = # " om” Tokio (Japan) .. 56 _ _ _ — 56 
Leicester 80 *32 *64 — — 176 eS ae a ee es 
Leigh (Lancs.) 4 ant fs ee ra 4 Vancouver (British 
aT 64 ne 64 ~~ oa Columbia) _ ... - - —- — 24 
pee Victoria (British 
Lurgan 8 - * ” ve 8 columbia) .- 16 _ - — — 16 
Lytham __... A Se Wellington (N.Z.) 48 —- - —- — 4 
Macclesfield ... 32 - — — —- 3 Wishaw... 12 - _ _ - 2 
Manchester ... 16 - 2 wm — 22 Zaandam (Holland) 24 - - _ — 24 
42 CONTRACTS SINCE JANUARY, 1919 
* GAS MANUFACTURE COMMENCED SINCE MAY, 1919. 
p= Gl = Ce = Gp = Gp = Gm = Gi = GD = GD a 
West’s Gas IMPROVE Co., L 
MENT UO., LTD., 
LONDON : Regent House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. ENGINES RS 
Miles Platting, 
NEW YORK (U.S.A.) : 150, Nassau Street. MANCH ESTER. 
Telegrams: “ ——‘ Imvertret, Westcent, London 





Stoker, Manchester ”’ 
Telephones : Manchester, Central 5961 (Three Iieoss——Londea ni Regent 387. 
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WILTON’S PLANTS 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
NEUTRAL SULPHATE 
BENZOL 
TAR DEHYDRATION 
TAR DISTILLATION 
SULPHURIC ACID 
CARBOLIC ACID 
LIMING APPARATUS 


SATURATORS 
SPARE PARTS 
LEAD REPAIR WORK 


New Process for Regenerating 


OLD WASH OIL 


Over 120 complete WILTON Sulphate 
Plants installed in the British Isles 


Address Enquiries :— 


THE CGHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
WILTON’S PATENT FURNACE (C0., LTD. 


(Dept. E.) 


76, Victoria St., London, S.W. 


Telephone: VICTORIA 2417 
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COAL TAR AND AMMONIA PRODUCTS. 


Benzole, Toluole, Solvent Naphtha, 
Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Oil for 
Diesel Engines, Carbolic Acid, 
Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated 
(Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 
Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. 


Dry Neutral and Ground Sulphate 
of Ammonia, containing a guaran- 
teed minimum of 254% Ammonia. 


Oxide of Iron, Copperas, Glauber’s 
Salt, Nitre Cake, Salt Cake. 


For Prices apply to: 


P. M. DEPARTMENT, 
709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E; 15. 


T.A.: ‘*Metrogas, Peck, London." *Phone : New Cross 2000, 




















HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS: 
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D.B. PATENT CONVEYORS 


FOR 


HOT COKE, COAL, ASHES, 
LIME, OXIDE, ETC. ETC. 
ELEVATORS AND 
WAGON T/PPERS. 
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‘CONVEYORS. 


Exectric Mono-Rait TELPHER, 
PLANTS 


— W.J.JENKINS & COLTS — 
— RETFORD NOTTS. — 
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SOUTH WALES REPRESENTATIVES :- MESSRS. J.G ELLIS&8 Ce : 
TELEGRAMS. JENKINS WESTERN MAIL CHAMBERS, TELEPNONE : 44 


RETFORD. Sj RETFORB. 
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CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD, — 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E. 





And at PHAROS WORKS, HAGKNEY WICK, 
NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


Specially distil Carburine Spirit, Specific gravity ‘680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas, 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 


Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of 
Pentane, Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthalene, &c. 


Samples and Prices may be had on application. 








R. LAIDLAW & SON (EDIN.) LTD. 


GAS METER MAKERS. 


Station Meters 


IN RECTANGULAR 
CAST IRON CASES 


TO PASS FROM 40,000 
TO 250,000 CUBIC FEET 
OF GAS PER HOUR. 








SPECIFICATIONS, DRAWINGS, 
& PRICES ON APPLICATION. 








SIMON SQUARE WORKS, 


EDINBURGH. 
6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


LONDON, E.C.4. 




















JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, wotverHampron. 
(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD. FPigmMPs 


London Address: 
; Salisbury House, London Wall, London, B.C. *# 
Telegrams: yf raat : ‘ 
“EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON." by. eocus i : 


Nationa! Telephone No, 39. 









PLEASE APPLY 
FOR CATALOGUE No. 6. 
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Telegrams: 
JAMES 
KEITH, 
Telew, 
LONDON. 



































LIGHT 





Candle power for candle power 


23". : no other form of artificial light can 
be produced at the same low cost. 


Comparison with other forms of artificial illumination 
reveals the fact that the “KEITH” System of High 
Pressure Gas lighting is not only the most efficient from 
all points of view, but also the most economical. 


The light obtained with the “ KEITH LIGHT” is 
unequalled for all classes of Public and Industrial 
Lighting. It is brilliant, yet soft and well-diffused; 
there is no glare or flickering; and, notwithstanding 
its brilliance, it has been proved to be the least trying to 


the eyes—an important advantage for indoor lighting. 


The fact that in most of the large towns the “‘ Keith 
Light” is so much in evidence for illuminating 
public thoroughfares, railway stations, sidings, and 
retail shops, and that thousands of large installations 
are in use by the best known firms in the Engineering, 
Textile, Printing, Laundry, &c., Trades, proves that 
up-to-date local authorities, keen business men, and 
progressive shopkeepers recognize the economy and 
efficiency of the “KEITH LIGHT.” 


To ensure success against competition— 
specify the ‘‘ KEITH LIGHT.” 


YOU make the Gas and WE make the lighting plant which 
ensures the highest possible efficiency from the gas when burned. 
Our interests are, therefore, mutual, and we suggest that you let 
us co-operate with you in extending the use of gas in your district 
for public and industrial lighting purposes. 


James Keith & Blackman Co. Ltdh,| :ssion: 








MANUFACTURERS OF HICH PRESSURE GAS SPECIALTIES, CAS BOOSTING PLANTS, &c., HOLBORN | 
Cs se) ae Wa | 6194 
27, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4. | (6 Hines). 


Branch Offices at Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh, &c. 
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way THE DUPLEX Is THE 
BEST WET METER. 


BECAUSE it works with LESS FRICTION than any other 


Wet Meter, and therefore passes and registers 


correctly more gas per hour than any other 
Meter of its size. 


it is LIGHTER I Wet Meter, and 
BECAUSE SrronGer ant MORE DURABLE. ther 


any Tin Wet Meter. 
BE combining these advantages, it LARGELY 
CAUSE, REDUCES CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON 
METERS. 

BECAUSE it is a PROVED SUCCESS and has stood 
the test of time, millions of Duplex Meters being 
in use to-day. 

BECAUSE it is introduced to British Gas Engineers by - 
THE HOUSE OF COWAN, whose name is 


a guarantee of excellence. 


W. & B. COWAN 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON AND W. & B. Cowan Ltp., 
FITZALAN STREET WORKS, KENNINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 11. 
; AND AT 
MANCHESTER, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, BELFAST, SYDNEY, N.S.W., 
MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, WELLINGTON, N.Z. 























SPECIATITPIES 


ALL KINDS OF 


RATE OF FLOW, PRESSURE AND 
GAS AND AIR. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


38 GSLA : 
oSLONDON- EZ. 











APPARATUS FOR MEASURING, 
REGULATING AND RECORDING THE VOLUME, 
TEMPERATURE OF 


eae ate 


‘ Gas Journat, I 


tee 
v 


BRANCHES ; 
HESTER 
UBLIN. 








QUENCHER PUMPS. 


Specially designed for pumping 
water containing grit. 
Write for List No. 770. 


Pulsometer Engineering Co., 


11, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, 8S.W. 


Ltd. 





PUMPS FOR COKE OVENS. 


Nine Elms Ironworks, 
Reading. 











T° the naked eye a metal 

surface appears smooth ; 
but examined under a mi- 
croscope it is rough and 
porous. Unless this porous 
surface is well protected 
with a resisting film of 
suitable paint the pores 
retain moisture and, of 
course, corrosion sets in. 








Shel 


rand 


OXIDE 


is the specially prepared p: int for 
the protection of gasholders. It 
has a remarkably large covering 
capacity. For the past 20 years 
it has been used and appreciated 
of the Gas 


Engineers in Scotland. 


by 75 per cent. 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE AND TEST IT. 
Archd.H, Hamilton & Co..Lt4..12, Possilpark, Glasgow. 



















MIDLAND 


RY- CARRIAGE - slat fe ue io 


STANDARD OWL TANK WAGON 
CAPACITY 3630 CALLONS 
© fis Buur For Tie Excuist Ratwars 




























MAKERS OF 


RAILWAY 
TANK WAGONS 


and 


Railway Rolling Stock 


Of every Description. 





For SPECIFICATION and PRICES 
aoply to the 


Midland Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Co., Ltd., 


Midiand Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegraphic aes: 
agon Birmingham.” 
Telephone Ni 
483, 484, 485, 04 & 945 East (8 lines). 
London Office: 3. Central - mera 
estminster, S.W 
Telephone: Anca 
8871 Victoria. “ Underframe, Vic.Ldn.” 
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